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WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



I.—" ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE," 

Or the Story of an Inventor : the scene, Lancashire. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Very few will read * Abel Drake's Wife ' without eager 
interest, or lay it down without feeling that the writer, 
despite his deficiencies, is a man of original power. The 
truth is, he can create, not merely describe ; can produce 
before us beings whom we recognise, and sympathise with, 
and feel we can comprehend." — Spectator, 

" This is a striking book, clever, interesting and original. 
It is far above the common run of novels or of novelettes, 
and can scarcely fail to attract attention. To those, indeed, 
who confine their reading solely to tales of fashionable life, 
who are incapable of feeling any sympathy with a hero who 
is beneath the rank of a Count, or of taking any interest in 
a heroine who is not, at least, a Baroness in hef own right, 
and who expect the third volume to end in an unlimited 
display of lace and diamonds and a rent-roll of 20,000/. a 
year at the very lowest computation, this simple story of 

* Abel Drake's Wife ' may appear unworthy of perusal. But 
to all who take pleasure in the study of human nature, to all 
who are capable of recognizing true nobility, even in the 
person of a poor factory-girT, or of detecting one of 
** natures gentlemen " in the disguise of a humble adven- 
turer, this work will be heartily welcome. We have seldom 
met with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interest- 
ing in its detail, and so touching in its simple pathos as 

* Abel Drake's Wife.' The description in the first chapter 
of the wild abandonment to grief which absorbs the young 
mother on the death of her baby, at once arrests our 
sympathy. The picture of the * thin, weird little face that 
looked as if it had never yet worn a smile, and the bright 
golden hair that lay around it in shining rings on the pillow 
that seemed too full of life and brightness to belong to it,' 
and then the outburst of passionate anger against the father, 
who has never seen his child, and who left his wife to 
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struggle on alone with her poverty and her trouble, can 
hardly be read unmoved : — 

" ' Mother, I canna help it,' was Barbara's fierce reply to some gentle 
remonstrance from her widowed mother. ' I feel I mun hate him if my 
little baby's took fro' me, as I began to hate him afore it coom, when 
he'd left me wi'out a penny or a bed to laye me down in, wi'nout but his 
bad name to help me thro' the warld. Aye, then I began to hate him 
an all th' warld, and most of all mysel' ; an every neet I shut my eyes 
wishin' I might niver be able to open 'em^ again ; an every momin' I 
woke sick o' th' light an' sunshine an' wanting nubbut to die. An' then 
my little baby cum to stop me, an' comfort me, an' mak' me better. As 
I lay awake o' neets, an' felt it lying warm an' soft an' still in my arms, 
nestling to me closer an' closer, I couldna think o' hating ony longer.' " 

But it was a hopeless case. In spite of all that could be 
done for her baby, 'death conquered,' and slowly and 
reluctantly Barbara awoke to a sense of her bereavement. 

Mrs. Wolcombe, the good vrife of the great manufacturer, 
vainly tried to soothe her, but * her words fell on deaf ears j 
her face grew only more dark, the eyes mere dry and wild.* 
Presently she spoke, *the sound of her voice sending a 
shock through their hearts " : — 

" Abel Drake ! If ever ye come back to me, come ye rich or come ye 
poor^ sick or in health, I tell thee now, o'er the dead body of our child, 
and in God's presence, I'll never own thee as my husband ! Never ! " 

The rest of the story is full of interest, and should be read 
only in the book itself. 

Job, the lazy water-carrier, is also a delightful creature, 
and we would fain have found room for a few specimens of 
his ready wit and ingenuity in avoiding an3rthing in shape of 
hard work ; but we must content ourselves with recommend- 
ing him to the attention of the readers of the book." — 
Atkenaum. 




PRESS OPINIONS ON "HIRELL." 

2.—" HIRELL," 

OR 

LOVE BORN OF STRIFE. 

Of which the chief events take place in Wales. It was 
Dedicated, for literary reasons, to Mr. Gladstone, and 
acknowledged by the Premier under peculiarly interesting 
circumstances, in the following Letter : — 

II, Carlton House, Terrace, 
"Dear Sir, July 3xst 1869. 

"I postponed thanking you for your note of the 13th ult., and 
for the very obliging present of your work, from my desure to peruse 
the volumes in the nrst instance. 

" A recent indisposition [one that perhaps excited even more alarm 
than the recent one] found for me the opj^ortunity sooner than I haid 
expected ; and I hayc read the whole with ^eat interest and much 
admiration, both of its power and its moral amis. 
" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, Your faithful Servant, 
" J. Saunders, Esq." " W. E. GLADSTONE. 

"Nobody who appreciates a novel in proportion as it is well 
devised and well written, and reflects a real life as in a faithful 
mirror, will fail to thank us for recommending * Hirell* to 
them, with this avowedly unqualified praise." — Athencmm, 

In its annual retrospect of the Literature of Europe, the 
Athencmm a second time noticed the book ; placing * Hirell ' 
at the head of the Novels of the year, for this country. 

** It is a powerful novel . . .a tale written by a poet. 
. , . Mr. Saunders always writes the best kind of descriptive 
English — English as simple as cultivated talk — but rising now 
and then into strength and fervour." — Spectator, 

" * Hirell ' is a novel of great thought and considerable 
power. The writer, indeed, has so vividly conceived the 
central figures of his romance, that they seem in the end to 
possess him and the reader ; to act under impulses of a sort 
of intelligent fate, and not by the will or direction even of 
the brain from which they have sprung. Greater praise thaj|i 
this we could scarcely give a book. . . . The chief actoris 
command and rivet the author's attention, as they certainly 
will that of every intelligent reader of this robust and sugges- 
tive novel." — Daily News, 
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** Mr. Saunders emplo3rs a nervous diction which would 
make any work of fiction proceeding from his hand of value, 
even if no other merit could be ascribed to it. But his 
characters are just as forcible and concise. . . He has pro- 
duced a remarkable and powerful book." — Daily Telegraph, 

" Unquestionably it often attains to greatness. It is a 
book that stands broadly distinguished from the run of mere 
novels of the season. One feds instinctively that it would 
be a mistake to describe it as clever, or interesting, or well 
written. It is all these, but more — it bears the unfnistakeable 
stamp of genius." — Echo, 

"'Hirell,* apart from its dramatic vigour and idyllic grace 
abounds with life-like portraitures — some sketched with a 
vigour verging on coarseness, others dainty as a poet's 
dream. . . . The movement is vigorous and brisk, 
reminding one of the elastic tread of youth on mountain 
heather — the air, meanwhile, redolent with the fragrance of 
crushed herbs, and musical with the song of birds, and the sky 
suffused with ever changing co\oyjiXS,—Illt€strated London 
News, 




" On the whole, whether we regard the originality of the 
author's conception, his dramatic instinct, and his power of 
developing some of the strongest passions of the human 
breast, we must regard ' Hirell * as a novel of extraordinary 
merit — one of those rare contributions to the circulating 
library over which the reader likes to linger, and to many of 
whose chapters he will return with unsated appetite." — 
Morning Post, 

** It is, however, with Hirell, the heroine, that the author 
has taken most pains, with most success. There is no part 
of the book more interesting than the description of Hirell's 
struggle between *love and duty,' and the paling of the pure 
flame of her passion before the still purer su&ght of her 
faith. And this struggle is brought within the range of our 
mere human sympathies by the 3Xoy of spiritual pride which 
helped her faith to conquer."— /W/ Malt Gazette, 



3.— "ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN." 

A Mining Story. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Mr. Saunders' book is more than a novel, though 
regarded in that light it possesses abundant interest ; but as 
^ liarrative of the warfare carried on between man and 
nature in the bowels of the earth, this mining story is most 
powerful. " — Athencmm, 

" Griffith Williams, the original proprietor of the mine in 
which Israel Mort works, and in which he secures an interest, 
is most skilfully pourtrayed ; as, indeed, are all the typical 
characters of the Welsh mining village. . . . The tragic 
scenes which take place are painted with great force, and 
with a kind of pathetic realism ; and reveal something of the 
rough, daring, reckless, yet essentially brave and true natures 
that are to be found among the Welsh miners, with their 
peculiar mixture of religious enthusiasm, sordid thrifty 
worldliness, and occasional unscrupulousness." — British 
Quarterly Review, 

'' It is unquestionably a powerful and striking novel ; the 
leading character, repellant as he may be, is drawn with 
force, originality, and consistency ; nor is there any lack of 
dramatic ability or effective situations. . . . There is 
quite excitement enough in the succession of separate inci- 
dents to carry the reader on in enjoyment from the beginning 
to the end." — Saturday Review. 

"Israel Mort himself is an exceptionally fine creation. 
. . . the more striking because of the dramatic contrast 
between the strength, patience and energy of one who might 
have conquered and governed kingdoms, and its wretched 
distortion by sordid and narrow circumstances, into an almost 
sublime combination of tyranny and cunning." — Globe, 

** Israel — this particularly rough diamond has 

steeled himself to the one purpose of ' getting on,' who has 
discarded all tenderness and affection as things in which for 
a time he must have no part. . . . Yet Israel is upright, 
true to his word and to those who trust him ; but the world, 
he says, fights for money and place, and he fights too. . . . 
There are many excellencies in the work on which we should 
like to dwell."— (7ra/>4iV. 
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"The figure of the Overman — a conception worthy of 
Balzac — seems to us as remarkable for a certain rough 
strength, a certain crude masterfulness, as anything of its 
kind we know." — London, 

** Conceived with no little power and originality. . . . 
Knowing how important to him is the stake in the game he 
has to play, we cannot withhold our admiration from the skill, 
courage, and constancy with which Israel plays it." — Times, 

" Mr. Saunders has done admirably well a very good work 
in writing * Israel Mort.* . . . The hero of the tale 
begins in a large and famous coal-mine as a little boy, and 
gradually rises step by step through the various grades of 
employment until he reaches that of overman and manager, 
and at last of joint owner. The story is told with great spirit, 
and in such a vivid manner as could only result from the 
author's perfect acquaintance with all the dangers, sorrows 
and privations of a miner's life." — Standard (Two Notices). 

"The dreadful scenes so graphically described in these 
volumes are not designed only to produce a passing sensation 
of horror in the reader's breast, but are used as means of 
displaying the emotions and passions of human nature in 
many varieties, and of giving action to some strongly- 
conceived character. . First, we have brought vividly before 
our imagination what a wonderful thing mining is. The 
intellect and force of will of man breaking into the storehousie 
of nature in search of treasures without which life could 
scarcely be endured, warmth and light ; man fighting inch by 
inch with the forces of nature with arms captured from 
nature's self by the force of mind called science — here is occa- 
sion for a romance, and our author has not missed it." — Queen, 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIPSTONE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

N one of those mornings of March which 
are generally considered to belong to 
Spring but seem to own allegiance only 
to Winter, and to be among the most 
loyal of its subjects, a young man, at an early 
hour, strode hastily down the icy, mist-veiled 
slopes of a Derbyshire hill towards the valley 
below, bent apparently on some errand of 
importance, w^hich hardly allowed him to 
think of the slippery ground he was passing 
over; sometimes by a jump from one rocky 
projection to another, aided by a stout stick, 
and occasionally by an involuntary slide. 

B 
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His sharply cut, well-formed, strong face, 
ordinarily calm and undemonstrative, showed 
plainly the excitement that possessed him ; 
while the increased pace with which he pressed 
forward through the valley, in a different 
direction, the moment he had accomplished 
the descent, told as plainly his sense of the 
necessity of speed. 

On reaching the centre of the hollow at the 
bottom of the surrounding amphitheatre of 
hills, one of the loveliest that even Derbyshire 
possesses, he paused at the entrance of a lane 
— ^not apparently to take a paasing glimpse of 
the wintry scene around which he had so often 
admired even in that state — ^but as if hesita- 
ting whether to go that way, or to take a 
shorter but more broken footpath across the 
fields, which in parts were often under water. 

Suddenly a burst of sunshine flooded the 
whole valley and amphitheatre with light and 
warmth, and so changed the aspect of every- 
thing around, that pre-occupied as he was in 
mind, and being naturally of an unimaginative 
temperament, he still could not help turning 
round for a brief space to gaze, and to wonder 
at the glorious transformation he beheld, which 
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'Caused him to exclaim in low deep tones, full 
of feeling thatwas not all due to the 
landscape — 

" Beautiful ! How very beautiful I And all 
the work of a moment. No magician like 
the sun ! I don't wonder that nations have 
worshipped it. I could kneel myself if I didn't 
know better, and had nothing else to do," 

With a laugh at his own brief enthusiasm 
he turned and went his way. 

But the remembrance that had helped to 
kindle his enthusiasm remained; for he was 
thinking in whose company he had once before 
seen the same picture just as suddenly light up 
for him, and for him only ; for then the golden 
radiance issued from a pair of human eyes, and 
from one of the most attractive of girlish faces^ 
iind were to him, for the time, the only objects 
in the world worth living for. 

The sunny glow and brightness above and 
around continued; the ground lost its crispness; 
-every tree he passed sparkled with innumerable 
dew drops ; and the air became so sweet and 
balmy, that it would hardly have surprised 
him if he had found in the cottage gardens he 
was beginning to pass in the lane, their little 
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store of half-frozen flowers come all at once- 
into full bloom, as indeed he did find some 
expanding to the sun's irresistible wooing. 
But the glow and brightness had already 
passed from his own face, which became clouded 
just when one might have supposed he must 
be thinking in a very different frame of mind 
of the maiden whose beauty had so moved hira^ 
and whom he would presently see. 

Sighing, he stopped abruptly, took a letter 
from his pocket addressed in a curiously pretty 
and picturesque handwriting to *' Anthonys 
Fearne, Esq.," and again read it, as follows: — 

"Lipstone, March 20, 18— 
** Dear Mr. Fearne, 

*' It is but right you should be informed' 
by somebody that you are in danger of losing 
ground with my father through your absence 
these last few weeks, and that there is one near 
ready to profit by any and every opportunity. 
" I should not myself have written to you 
to say this were there the least possibility that 
any one else would, or, indeed, could. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Mabel Dakeyne." 
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This was the letter which had reached 
Anthony in London, only a few hours before, 
*but luckily in time for him to catch a night 
mail train that set him down at a station within 
five miles of Lipstone, and from whence he 
had so timed his setting out as to be able to 
reach about the breakfast hour. 

In the hurry of the departure from London, 
And in the bustle of writing for the first post- 
office that might be available some letters and 
post-cards on business matters that he thought 
it best to provide for at once, and which, with 
the aid of a traveller's lamp, a writing case, 
and the elbow of his seat, he managed to get 
through in the train, he had but once read 
Miss Dakeyne's letter before his present stop 
in the lane. 

In that first hurried perusal he had derived 
from it the impression that something was 
going on adverse to his interests — from what 
quarter he did not need to ask — and that Miss 
Dakejme felt it a duty she could not evade to 
tell him so, whilst making known her feeling 
that she would gladly have been spared 
its fulfilment. 

Now, as he read it for the second time almost 
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within sight of the house where she was, he- 
saw, or thought he saw, a recurrence to a 
warmer feeling, traceable in her letter. A 
strangely complicated expression then passed 
over his face, which would have puzzled even 
a Lavater to explain ; but which might be 
ultimately resolved into two contradictory 
elements ; that Anthony Fearne was moved at 
once to pleasure and pain by the self-same idea 
of her still existing regard for him, however 
veiled. 

Conscious of the folly of this, he moved on 
towards her home, which in boyhood had been 
his also, but with a slackened pace ; in order 
the better to collect his thoughts in view of 
this fresh source of embarrassment, which 
might seriously affect his proper dealing with 
the danger she had indicated unless he kept 
the former under strict control. 

A few minutes were thus spent in reflection, 
and in making resolves as to what he would 
do. He then became clear of vision, self- 
possessed, and ready to act without doubt or 
hesitation, as men of action usually are after 
such preliminaries. And Anthony Fearne was 
before anything else a true man of action ; 
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despising men whom he called, with more or 
less of justice, dreamers. 

He was now leaving the lane, and had 
mounted a stile, in order to cross the only field 
that stretched between him and Lipstone. He 
rested a moment on the stile as if to take a 
fresh view of the house and its surroundings, 
which were now full before him. And he might 
well do so, if only to notice once more their 
incongruous character. But if the remarkable 
contrast between the two elements of the place 
had ever been noticed by him the impression 
had long ago died out and been forgotten, and 
was the last thing likely to be revived in his 
present mood. But no intelligent stranger 
whom chance or curiosity had ever brought 
near could look with the same indifference. 

Lipstone tells its own story at a glance, as 
a two-storied, fine old manor house, built 
centuries ago ; not large, but with broad and 
high mullioned windows, so clothed from base 
to eaves with ivy that the windows would 
be speedily extinguished altogether but for 
the close cutting that has to be constantly 
maintained about the frames. 

A small^ but deliciously green bit of lawn 
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extends in front, with flower borders on eacli 
side, that are already gay with daffodils and 
violets, and a few lingering snowdrops and 
crocusses, through the shelter they enjoy from 
all adverse winds by hedges of variegated 
holly. In one comer, attached to the house, 
and opening into it by glass doors, is a conser- 
vatory ; brilliant with blossoms of a less hardy 
nature, conspicuous among which appear 
camellias, in richest bloom and varied colours. 
In fine, everything betokens one of those well- 
ordered, refined, domestic homes in which our 
country is so rich, but which, for that very 
reason, are in no sense remarkable. 

But move a little nearer, and turn some- 
what to the right, as Anthony is now going, 
and what then do we see ? 

Great mounds of black refuse, to which men 
with wheelbarrows running over a line of 
planks are incessantly adding ; a couple of 
grimy chimneys, one very tall ; an oddly shaped, 
narrow tower-like structure, also very high, 
and with a sort of gigantic tongue protruding 
from it, and moving at regular intervals up 
and down within a skeleton framework of 
timber beams attached to the tower; and 
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lastly, groups of men, grimmer and grimier 
than the buildings, engaged in a variety of 
processes, with equally various implements 
4ind appliances, but all relating to one end 
4ind aim, the washing and purification of the 
ore that is being dug from the bowels of the 
earth some ninety yards down, so as to bring 
it at last to the state in which it is found in 
various corners, glittering, black, heavy — in a 
word lead, ready to be sent forth for a 
hundred difterent uses. 

And then, as if to round and complete the 
-sombre picture, and intensify the contrast 
.spoken of, the little army of miners who work 
below not only labour under the most 
depressing conditions, physical and mental 
— ^the mine being very wet, and requiring 
j)umps to be always going, thus making the 
•employment so unhealthy that they work only 
six hours a day — ^but to add to this their 
-earnings are low in the average, and subject 
to violent fluctuations. 

Such is the lead mine, wretched, squalid 

-and hideous. Such the charming abode, 

joined to it, in ill-assorted union, the residence 

of the mine owner, Lionel Dakeyne, the father 

•of Anthony's fair correspondent. 
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As Anthony now advances with rapid step& 

towards the door, he sees a female form that 

he guesses to be Mabel Dakeyne's, cross one of 

the upper windows, as if hurrying to meet 

him. 

Again there is a conflict of feeling, but na 

change of purpose, as he hardens himself to 

greet her calmly ; and make her aware, should 

she still need any such knowledge, that he is^ 

her true and grateful friend, nothing less or 

more ; when, before he has time to knock, the- 

door is opened, and in an instant all Anthony's 

preparations are scattered to the winds, for it 

is Jacob Kinder who stands on the threshold,. 

the manager of the mine, the man to whom 

alone Mabel Dakeyne's warning could apply, 

and the man whom of all others in the world 

he least desired to see, and who in return has 

no doubt much the same feeling about him ; 

and is evidently surprised at his arrival. 

The faces of the two during the first 

moments of recognition would have been 

attractive to the student of human nature. 

For an instant only did their mutual repulsion 

show itself in a sudden burst of truthfulness,. 

that was forth and visible before there was- 

time to give check. And what their eyes said 
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in that brief space there needed no words 
definitely to explain. If they disliked before, 
they hated now. But even as Anthony 
shrank back he became conscious of his 
possible injustice; while Jacob Kinder, with 
even greater speed, took up a new position to 
eflFace the very recollection of the unlucky one 
— as he esteemed it — he had dropped into. 

'"Very glad to see you, though a little 
surprised at first I Come in 1" he said, in a 
manner so hearty that Anthony really did 
begin to feel ashamed. 

And if anything could have persuaded him 
that it was a friend instead of an enemy who- 
stood before him, smiling and with out- 
stzetdied hands^ he would have believed now. 
Bat the smile seemed to remind him of one of 
those treacherous gleams of sun that beguile 
us forth only to find too late we are out in 
the blackest and bitterest of days. Below and 
bdimd the smile there seemed always some- 
thing indefinable to lurk, which as now 
eldlksd the hand-grasp, and deprived the 
cheery words of their natural meaning and 
sgnifieaiioe. 

Still, Anthony could not act on such vagne 
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and possibly unworthy thoughts. He knew 
he had a bias against Jacob Kinder, who had 
once made advances to Mabel Dakeyne; and 
he was rather addicted to priding himself on 
his love of justice, no matter whither it might 
lead him. So he responded as cordially as he 
<30uld, and went into the house with Kinder, 
who presently said — 

" I suppose your present visit is due to the 
l)ad news about Mr. Dakeyne T 

" Bad news ! What news ? I have heard 
nothing on the subject. Pray tell me !" 

"Why, he has been taken very ill during 
the night, and I thought the fact might in 
some way have reached you — particularly if 
you had happened to be near." 

These last words were toned so like a question, 
that it seemed only natural that they should 
receive an answer. But Anthony merely said — 

" And how is he now T 

*^Much better. So much, indeed, that he 
would not let me telegraph to you, as I 
Avished " 

"You were very kind and thoughtful,'' 
interposed Anthony. 

"No — it was my duty. But Mr. Dakeyne 
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lias, I fancy, written to you to come and see 
him — since my talk with him — though the 
letter cannot have yet gone. Shall I see if 
there is one in the box for you ?" 

" If you will be so kind, I shaU be obliged. 
Is Miss Dakeyne yet down ?" 
" I think not." 

" I would like to see her before going to her 
father. Would you kindly say so ?" 

" Certainly, " responded Kinder ; and his 
black bearded face, which would have been 
handsome but for the sinister expression that 
he felt it so difficult to keep away in critical 
moments, looked bright as he went on his 
double errand. 

Anthony gazed after him in deep feeling,^ 
iwrhich he tried vainly to suppress, and at last 
his thoughts broke loose in this fashion — 

** Try as I wdll, it is of no use ! If that man 
is not a treacherous, therefore a dangerous, 
and therefore a most hateful enemy, I will, on 
proof thereof, renounce the ver}^ use of judo^- 
ment on persons evermore ! " 

While waiting in the choicely-furnished, 
modern-antique looking drawing-room, won- 
dering at Binder's delay in returnincr from the 
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letter-box, he half-unconseiously went to tlie 
window, and stood there, as if looking out on 
the lawn and the flowers, but really lost in 
thought. A gentle step approached, but was 
unnoticed until it came quite close ; when a 
voice, tremulous and sweet, startled him out of 
his reverie. He turned, Mabel Dakcyne was 
before him, with the old, winning, and 
girlishly-innocent smile on her face ; but which 
presently changed to a burning crimson as she 
«aw his colour deepening in spite of the stern, 
strong will that tried to keep his countenance 
under control. 

Hardly knowing cither of them, what they 
•did, their hands somehow met ; then there was 
^ look into each other's eyes, and then — why 
then both turned towards the window as if 
seeking light, and finding it, for the hands did 
not separate till hearts had for the second time, 
and more firmly, become knit together. 

Had Anthony in that mutual gaze seen the 
tokens of all she had suffered since they last 
met, and which her tell-tale features could not 
conceal, and been so moved by its simple 
pathos that he could think of nothing else ? 

It was with a deep blush again mantling 
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in her cheek that Mabel Dakeyne at last 
withdrew her fingers from his clasp, but still 
remained at the window, appearing to see 
something that attracted her eyes, while con- 
scious that he was gazing on her face with 
more than the old worship and admiration. 

" What a fool I am 1 " was at that moment 
Anthony's inward thought as he reviewed his 
wise resolves beforehand ; while feeling, how- 
»ever, that such folly gave hiln more delight 
than aU his wisdom. 

Yes, Anthony Fearne had come to learn once 
more the old lesson. Love's resolves against 
love are like the icicles of our frequent springs 
— attracting by their beauty when their cold- 
ness might repel, and disappearing in the first 
rush of sunshine, whether of the heart or our 
world's luminary. 

It was remarkable that even now neither 
recurred to the past estrangement or its cause, 
^s though there was something in its very 
nature that imposed insuperable difl&culties of 
speech to one or both ; its origin, perhaps 
unknown to one, and possibly a subject of 
doubt to the other. 

Mabel Dakeyne was too happy to speak at 
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all, and possibly afraid of what she might saj^,. 
and be sorry for afterwards if she did. So he^ 
had to begin, and it was characteristic of him,, 
that he relapsed in words to the colourless^ 
speech he had previously determined to use ;: 
while the tone and manner that accompanied 
them gave the listener, and rightly, the im- 
pression they sprang from true warmth. 

" I have lost no time in coming to thank 
you for your warning, and in learning the 
nature of the evil that threatens," he said, with 
a smile. 

" It will be dangerous to speak of that now. 
He is always about — always on the watch — 
nothing escapes him." 

" You mean Kinder ? " 

"Yes, but avoid names. He has already 
told my father of your arrival." 

" And did he tell yoUy as 1 asked him ? " 

**No — but he may be going to do so soon." 

Anthony Fearne coughed significantly. And 
then, for the first time, did Mabel Dakeyne's 
spirits rebound from their long period of de- 
pression, and a bright silvery laugh rang out 
and wonderfully cleared the mental atmosphere 
She was herself again, and her character was 
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revealed in her open charming countenance, as 
one of the happiest-hearted, sweetest-tempered, 
and most loving and loveable of women. 

And although that kind of character is too 
often accompanied by weakness of judgment 
or will, or at least by a tendency to be merely 
gentle, amiable, and sympathetic, when the 
circumstances indicate a legitimate demand for 
sterner and higher qualities, Anthony Feame 
could apply no such criticism here ; for he had 
himself had occasion to know and to feel she 
could, on sufficient motive, exhibit a will of 
her own that others could not but respect and 
defer to. This, however, was exhibited, as yet, 
only as an incident of her life, not as an 
essential part of the life itself; which was 
naturally bright, joyous, impulsive, and causing 
at times an abandonment to the sportive moods 
of the hour so complete as at once to fascinate 
and alarm her best friends. 

A shade now came over her face as she said 
to Anthony — 

"My father has had an alarming attack of 
his old complaint, asthma, which I feared was 
coming on when I wrote to you." 

" But he is better ? " 
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" Thank God, yes 1 Come, he waits to see 
you. My father is not very communicative as 
a general thing, but I have noticed of late that 
he is apt to be still less so with those for whom 
he is working most kindly and heartily, I 
mean those whom he loves or cares for. I 
begin to fear I have misjudged him of late ; 
and that the cunning manager, of whom I was 
afraid, is himself being managed by a brain as 
subtle as his own, and a thousand times more 
honest. Please, therefore, suspend your judg- 
ment about what I have said, or suspected, or 
feared, till you know all. Something of moment 
is in my father's mind. Of that I have been 
sure for some days past ; whether it will now 
come out, or whether we must wait patiently 
till it does, without seeming to do so, I cannot 
tell." 

She stopped abruptly, as she noticed the 
admiring expression of Anthony's features ; not 
merely on account of her beauty or simple 
frankness of speech, but of what he considered 
her clear logical view and exposition of the 
state of things ; and which he could not but 
acknowledge, when he saw her embarrassment, 
before adding — 
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"I cannot sufficiently thank you, or too 
•carefully treasure all you say." 

"Will you breakfast first, or go now to my 
father for a few minutes, and then join us at 
the table ? " 

" Us ! Does Kinder now live here ? " 

" Yes ; it was the wish of my father that he 
should do so, when no suitable lodging could 
be found in the neighbourhood. They have 
much to talk about at meal times, so that 
I am little called on — and could offer no 
objection, whatever I felt." 

Anthony thought he would much liked to 
have been present, unseen, at some of those 
" meal times," and have judged for himself as 
to Jacob Kinder's behaviour towards Mabel 
Dakeyne, who, he believed, was carefully keep- 
ing back much that she knew, while showing 
in her own undemonstrative way, when obliged 
to reveal her mental attitude, how intensely 
she disliked and mistrusted him. 

'' I breakfasted at the station and am ready 
now to follow you to your father," was his only 
comment after a significant silence, and they 
left the room together. 
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CHAPTER II. 

/ 

THE MINE owner's LEVEE. 




N a bedroom — which at the first glance- 
^^ appeared to be only a sitting-room, for the 
bed stood in an alcove, and was concealed 
by heavy curtains of crimson velvet — 
Mr. Dakeyne reclined on a couch drawn 
near an oppressively large fire, with a writing 
table so close at hand that by a slight change 
of position he could readily command its use. 
Upon the table lay a formidable-looking 
foolscap paper document, garnished with seals 
impressed in red wax, and a few official books- 
of reference. The walls were literally covered 
with maps, chiefly geological, of Derbyshire 
and its mining districts ; while some in larger 
detail were devoted exclusively to lead mines 
which had belonged or still belonged to Mr. 
Lionel Dakeyne. 
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That gentleman, at the moment of his 
introduction to the reader, was holding a short 
iDut serious conversation with Mr. Jacob 
Kinder, and it was curious to see how 
•differently the invalid and his manager were 
affected by it. The former was obviously a 
^reat sufferer from phlegm, and from the 
difficulty to breathe induced by his complaint, 
which might soon become dangerous if he 
risked any violent agitation. But in spite of 
his thickly shawled neck, pale face, and 
tremulous hands, white and bloodless, there 
was an air of gaiety and enjoyment about 
everything he said or did. 

Kinder, on the other hand, the robust, 
strong-limbed man, who had never yet known 
the experience of a single lengthy or dangerous 
illness, sat with eyes cast on the floor, in that 
critical state of mind which is apt to take 
possession of us when we see long cherished 
hopes and designs overthrown in an instant ; 
and the temptation is strong to assail with all 
our might the man who has deceived us, or of 
whom we choose to think so, and who is yet 
before us, but may give us no other 
opportunity if we lose the present one. 
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But what a^oravated Jacob Kinder's; 
position was the obvious fact that while his^ 
employer's words were so conciliatory and full 
of explanation, his looks revealed how great 
was his sense of relief, how profound his. 
satisfaction at all he had done, or had yet ta 
do. 

** Well now, my dear Jacob, I hope I have 
quite convinced you that it is not from 
discontent with your management that I have 
given you notice to leave, for I shall be only' 
too pleased to make the period of departure a 
matter of mutual convenience, and meantime 
will gladly answer any references to me in the 
most friendly way." 

" I came here, Mr. Dakeyne, with very 
diflferent expectations. I have worked here in 
a way that I thought entitled me to verjr 
different treatment ! " 

"Ah, the expectations I had no share in 
forming, so you must acquit me of all 
responsibility on that score. As to the 
treatment, Jacob, you are unreasonable. You 
knew I had educated Anthony, the son of a 
dear friend, with an express view to the 
mining industry ; you knew how attached to> 
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tim I was, and lie to me ; what then, more 
likely, than after he had cultivated to the 
utmost his knowledge of and skill in mining, 
and had even condescended to the squalid 
drudgery of actual work as a miner for a few 
weeks at my request, I put it to you, my 
dear fellow, what would be more likely than 
the upshot would be his coming here when 
quite prepared, as he now is ?" 

Kinder rose, his dark complexion taking a 
deeper hue, and then for the first time did he 
fairly confront Mr. Dakeyne, eye to eye, 
front to front, as he said, — 

*^ Is this all you have got to say to me ?" 
*^Why, what more would you have me say V* 
** Nothing I Unless you like to tell me 
whether your new manager is to marry your 
daughter ?" 

"It is a pity, Jacob, you will so forget yourself 
as to ask questions that can by no possibility 
concern you. I am sure, speaking to you as 
your friend, you will readily acknowledge 
that whoever she marries, she is certain not to 
marry you." 

For a moment Kinder was in some danofer 
of conmiitting himself by an act of extreme 
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violence. Mr. Dakeyne's stick lay near 
Jacob's hand, and the devil very strongly 
tempted him to use it, but failed to carry his 
client to that extremity. 

To avoid a second temptation. Kinder took 
up his hat, and with the words — 

" You will be sorry for this, Mr. Dakeyne 1" 
which might be taken as a threat, or as a 
kindly reproach, he quitted the room. 

At the door he met Anthony and Mabel 
Dakeyne. He was equal to the occasion, and 
instead of what might have been expected by 
them had they known all that had passed, he 
took Anthony warmly by the hand, and said 
with an admirable gush of feeling — 

*' Good bye 1 I am discharged. But that i» 
not your fault !" 

Then turning to Mabel, he said — 

" Miss Dakeyne, you will forgive me at an 
hour like this if in anything I have ever 
oflfended you ? " 

By this time tears were in his eyes. Need 
it be said, they botli shook hands cordially 
with him, expressed true regret, and felt half 
inclined to urge Mr. Dakeyne to rescind his 
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notice ; but Jacob Kinder waited to hear no 
more, and they went to the room of the invalid. 

They found him half stifled between his 
mirth a,nd his asthma ; full of pain, but 
revelling in joyous triumph ; till, seeing the 
necessity of some explanation, he said to them 
when he could speak without danger — 

" He is so clever, secretive, watchful, and 
ubiquitous that no wonder he has come to the 
conviction at last that he must possess in his 
own person exclusively the sum total of those 
qualities which may be supposed to belong, if 
not to himian nature at large, to at least the 
members of this — his own circle. I weighed, and 
found him wanting, while temporarily useful. 
Enough of him. Now, Anthony, my boy, don't 
think because I did not write to you yesterday 
I did not know who did. Kinder told me. 
Though how he found Mabel out, it would puzzle 
axjonjuror to telL" 

Here there was an attempt to express his 
sense of amusement at the fact, but it was 
stopped by physical distress. 

" Well now, little one, a kiss, and then leave 
ns for a few minutes. I am holding quite a 
lev^ to-day. And the place of honour shall 
be for the last comer — ^yourselt" 
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Mabel with passionate feeling threw herself 
into his arms, and again and again kissed him, 
murmuring — 

" My dear, dear father ! " 

Unwilling to let her go, Mr. Dakeyne, looking- 
over her shoulder at Anthony, said with a 

smile — 

"I know what all this means, that there 
is one person in the world better pleased even: 
than I to see there will be an end, practically,, 
to Mr. Jacob Kinder. And yet he's not a bad- 
looking fellow. What do you think, Anthony ? '** 

"I should prefer to say nothing," was 
Anthony's reply. 

"When, after a renewed embrace, Mabel had 
quietly stolen out of the room, Mr. Dakeyne 
began — 

" Now to business. I have looked forward 
to this day as I never before did look for any 
day, except the one of my marriage to Mabel's' 
mother, my lost darling wife. Ah, boy, if you 
ever make such a woman yours, you may 
shake hands with Fortune, and say you have- 
nothing more to ask. Well, now that the day 
has come, I am warned to take things more 
soberly, or I know what must happen. 

** First, as to the mine. The proceeds are- 
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still decliniDg, the shares have suuk in value, 
and I have just succeeded in buying the whole 
up ; though I have had to sell my interest in 
some others to realise the capital necessary for- 
the purchase, and for the more vigorous oper- 

« 

ations sketched in that paper, which take, and 
carefully keep to yourself. 

" The one only serious danger I see is this,, 
there are old and abandoned mines above us,. 
which may at some period or other of excessive 
rain, or choked channels — or the occurence of 
both together — overflow, and the waters find 
way into our mine. If I live, we must take^ 
frequent counsel about this. And once secure 
from such a danger, I am certain the mine will 
prove one of the richest in the country." 

"I do not doubt that," said Anthony, with, 
prompt decision. "I have myself taken/ 
counsel with eminent men, as you w^ished I 
should do ; they knew all the conditions, and 
their report was most hopeful." 

** Now to the next point. It is an old story 
that men neglect will-making when they are 
well, and make them in a hurry when ill ; but 
now that I am better and hopeful, I have come 
to my senses ; and there it is, duly signed and 
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witnessed. Take it, read it at your leisure, and 
then deposit it with the solicitor, who is your 
fellow-trustee for my daughter, to whom I have 
left everything ; but with no power to draw niore 
money for some years to come than can be rea- 
sonably spared from the demands of the mine. 
And that brings me to my last point, for 
time presses, I am getting exhausted, and 
my daughter waits. I have studied you 
Anthony severely, and only come to my 
present conclusion after abounding evidences. 
If I am right, you are one of those rare men 
to whom a task may be entrusted, possibly- 
involving the greatest difl&culties and sacrifices, 
but which, being accepted in full confidence of 
its wisdom and substantial basis, they will 
never let go while the power remains to them 
to hold fast." 

Anthony's face showed the emotion with 
which he heard this — ^the greatest compli- 
ment, in his estimation, it was possible for 
-one man to pay to another — but enhanced by 
the fact that the speaker was Mr. Dakeyne, 
\^hose judgment and good opinion he valued 
more than those of all the world beside. All 
he could say, in low tones, was — 
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" Do you really believe this of me T 

** I do. But tell me. Standing there, and 
speaking reverentially, as in the presence of 
God, do you, or do you not, in your inmost 
soul and in your calmest mood, recognise from 
your own self-knowledge the truth of what I 
say?'' 

*'I — I hope it is so/' 

" You beheve it ? " 

" Yes." 

" I am sure of it. Take then my present 
injunction as if it were going to be my last, 
which I do not think [it will be. I have no- 
doubt we shall yet have many a hot contention 
to fight out" — this was said with a smile — 
** but take it as I have said. Hold fast to the 
mine under any and every conceivable circum- 
stance — short of dealing with impossibilities." 
Will your daughter be content ? " 
Undoubtedly. I know her mind, and her 
fjEiith in my knowledge and judgment." 

'' Then I will, so help me God !" 

They shook hands, and parted without 
another word. 

When he was gone, Mr. Dake}Tie fell back 
in a terrible fit of coughing, which left him. 
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for some time unaware that Mabel was by 
his side, anxiously waiting and watching 
for the symptons of reliet 

" Dear, dear father ! You have been doing 
too much to-day. Put off till to-morrow 
anything more you can have to tell us." 

" No, darling, a good work should not be 
left incomplete. Besides, between us, deeds 
are better than any words. I have made my 
will, all is left to you — the two trustees are 
my solicitor, and " 

Was it pain, or sense of incoming danger, or 
only one of the diplomacies he was so fond of 
that caused him to keep back for a moment 
the name of the second trustee, and led Mabel 
to help him in his difficulty by saying, in 
perfect innocence of any idea on the subject — 

'* Yes, and the other is " 

" Anthony Fearne." 

The father saw the truth, her utter unpre- 
paredness for such a communication, in the 
surprise and confusion that overwhelmed his 
daughter, who could only say — 

*' But he is so young I" 

" Twenty-five in years, forty in wisdom, 
sixty, or any age you like in that quality which 
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is the crown of a man's character — ^the will to 
•do that to which he is called," 

" Dear, dear father, you do look so ill ! Pray 
lean back and rest 1 " 

*^I will, darling. I have just done. But 
there is a subject of some pain yet to speak of, 
but which I do not fear you will take amiss, 
for even in my own thoughts it is but a light 
thing if seen and corrected in time." 

Great was Mabel Dakeyne's astonishment to 
be so addressed. What fault had she committed 
that could be so serious as to engage her father's 
Attention at such a moment, and almost compel 
him to speak? She really knew of none 
sufficiently important. 

He saw her state, and was pleased : it was 
clear then that she was not consciously nursing 
the danger he feared. 

" Well, darling, it is best to be perfectly 
frank on such occasions. Have you any par- 
ticular recollection connected with that ball 
to which you went three months ago with 
Anthony ? " 

MabeFs features rendered it hopeless for her 
tongue to deny that she had very painful 
recollections about the night in question ; for 
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it was then that something had changed 
Anthony's manner to her ; and that change- 
was followed by so proud a resentment on her 
part, that the estrangement began which 
had ever since divided them. 

She remained silent. 

" Well, I was told after many urgent requests 
for an explanation, accompanied indeed with a 
threat to break off a life-long friendship if I 
was not satisfied, that you were noticed at the- 
supper to be strangely excited ; that you talked 
to those about you more freely than usual, 
and in fact that you were indulging in wine to- 
an extent that " 

He stopped, for Mabel had fallen into a 
chair whUe attempting quietly to seat herself. 
Fearing she was about to faint, he was rising,, 
ill as he was, to ring a bell, but she recovered 
in time to stop him, with her hand on hia 
arm, and the murmured words — 

**Not for the worid, father 1 Not if you 
would have me " 

" Quiet yourself then, and I will be quiet. "^ 

"And your informant was Mr. Anthony 
Fearne 1 " 

"Yes; but what could he do, when so 
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pressed, but speak ? And, in a word, the 
estrangement between you, which I have 
seen and lamented is, I believe, due solely to 
his belief—" 

" I am a No, I cannot speak the word 

that was on my lips ! " 

" Certainly he thought nothing of the kind ; 
but that you, under comparatively excusable 
circumstances, forgot yourself for once." 

" And, of course, would go on forgetting ! '' 

Before he could say another word she burst 
out in such a passion of grief that it was 
some time before either could speak again. 

He took and held her in his arms, and 
gradually soothed the violence of her 
agitation, when she said — 

" Have you, at home, seen any signs such 
as Mr. Anthony Fearne's prophetic fears 
pointed to?" 

" No ; certainly not." 

" Father, I thank you. I am better now. I 
thank you with all my heart that you have 
told me the truth, and given me timely means 
for judgment in matters so deeply concerning 
me. Trust me, I will use the knowledge I " 

She spoke with eyes sparkling rather witli 
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resentment and newly aroused power to act, 
than with the gentle penitence her fatJier 
desired, and would have urged. 

But she so affectionately persisted in 
silencing him, by the plea of his own 
necessities, while attending on him and 
ministering to all his wants, that at last he 
did lay back his head on the raised pillows, 
and close his eyes for sleep, saying — 

" After a good day's work — rest. Taken for 
all in all the work has, I think, been good, at 
least has been so intended." 

** God thinks so, father, I doubt not." 

" I shall sleep now if not tempted to talk. 
So leave me to myself for an hour or two." 

She went, returned in less than an hour, 
but only to find it was to his last rest he had 
so unconsciously gone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PLACE OF REST. 

F Mr. Dakeyne had been a great conqueror, 
,^^. who, tired at last of his gory plaything, 
^^ war, began to welcome in anticipation 
^ f v > the repose of death, but wished that 
repose to be as sweet, picturesque, and 
unique as his life had been stormy, adventurous, 
and fateful, not all his power, or wealth, or the 
adulation of subjects, could have found for him 
a lovelier, more romantic, or more peaceful 
scene for his final abiding place on earth than 
was the mine owner's. 

The church, a dignified and impressive 
structure in its hoary age, with the churchyard 
clinging about its base, in lowly dependence, 
occupy the summit of a high and richly-wooded 
slope ; where the great, grey, limestone rocks. 
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circling boldly out and inclining downwards^ 
show at intervals ; and break the surface inta 
the most varied forms and charming contrasts 
of colour, through the bright and differing tints 
of the low trees, shrubs, and dense undergrowth. 

Below, at the bottom of the slope, runs a 
babbling and sparkling river, bounding as in 
the joyous spirit of a dance over every little 
rock in its way. So clear is it you may count 
the pebbles that gem the bed, several feet 
deep, and watch the fish swiftly darting to 
and fro. The tiny river is crossed by a rustic 
bridge, the farther end of which opens upon 
the rector's garden ; now bright and fragrant 
with all that is most choice and rare among 
the earlier flowers of spring, collected from 
pretty well every quarter of the world. 

Such is the view presented from the Rector's 
house, which stands in the valley, facing the 
garden, the river, and the towering slope be- 
yond. And if anything in the sweet 
sounds, sights, or scents of nature could have 
cheered Mabel Dakeyne, as she stood at the 
window of the Hector's drawing room, in 
funereal black — to which her cold, pallid fea- 
tures seemed to give even a deeper dye — 
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she would have felt the influence now. 

For while on the one hand, Nature was full 
of wooing sweetness, as if whispering to the 
mourner's heart, " Death must not contradict 
-or overshadow Life, what you feel is of to-day, 
what you see is eternal ;" there were on the 
other hand voices, faces and hearts, just as 
fall of human kindness, which unobtrusively 
-did its work by silent and sympathetic 
ministration. 

As she waited for the Rector's signal to go 
with him and one of his daughters by his own 
private way through the garden and bridge, 
and thence by a winding path of ascent up the 
slope, the funeral procession on foot came in 
view at a little distance. 

1'he hearse was followed first by some rela- 
tives of the deceased, with Anthony, the Doctor 
who had attended Mr. Dakeyne, and Kinder. 
Then came neighbouring gentlemen and 
farmers ; and lastly, in a long line the end of 
which could not be seen for the curved road, 
nearly a hundred miners, some in black, but 
mostly in their best ordinary garb, supplemented 
by all they could afford, a bit of crape on the 
hat or ann. And with these moved on each 
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side a great crowd, consisting chiefly of the- 
miners' wives and children. 

Mabel's heart began to beat fast. Emotion 
was again becoming dangerous. But the 
Eector saw without seeming to do so ; and at 
once led the way through the garden to the 
bridge, and managed, by a few happy worda 
as they ascended the slope beyond, directed to 
his daughter, but meant for Mabel, to connect 
some of the most pathetic and cheering con- 
solations of the Bible with flowers or other 
natural objects of interest they passed; so that 
when they reached the church, and he had put 
them into his own pew, where they would not 
be much overlooked, he hoped, and in fact 
said, the worst was over, and that she would 
summon up fortitude to go bravely through all 
that remained. 

But the loss was so unexpected and sa 
terrible that whenever Mabel tried to control 
her grief by reasoning, every reason turned 
traitor to her, and enhanced the anguish they 
had been evoked to cure. Still, there was no 
outward manifestation during the reading of 
prayers in church ; and she was the first to rise 
in order to follow the coffin when it was taken 
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up to be carried to the open air and the grave ; 
and the Kector's daughter began to think her 
father's hopeful augury would be fulfilled. 

On reaching the grave, and taking their 
places, Kinder appeared helpless with grief, 
and could scarcely keep his distress from 
troubling all around. But as to Anthony, who 
if he felt much veiled his sorrow, he watched 
Mabel narrowly, and kept as near to her as he 
could, fearing any sudden shock and collapse. 

It was well that he did so, for when the sexton 
let fall, with heavy thuds on the coffin, some 
handfuls of soil, and the words were being 
pronounced, "Earth to earth, ashes to fishes, 
dust to dust," Mabel, thinking her father was 
now to be taken from her for ever, rushed for- 
ward, with a wild cry of despair that thrilled 
the hearts of all within hearing; and really 
seemed as if, in an instant more, she would 
have flung herself headlong into the grave, but 
that Anthony caught her in his strong grasp, 
and said to her in low, stem tones — 

" Are you mad ? " What would you do ?" 

That grasp so irresistible, that rebuke so 
unlike aught she had ever heard before, and 
coming from such lips, wrung from her a 
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passionate burst of grief and unrestrained 
weeping; but gradually tbis ceased as she 
became conscious of the innumerable eyes that 
were fixed on her, and of the interruption she 
had caused to the service at its most solemn 
and awful point. 

The Eector, who had stoppefd in his alarm at 
Mabel's movement and state, now went on to 
the end. She calmed as he proceeded, till all 
violent impulses had died away, and her friends 
no longer feared for her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTING CUP. 

MYi^^, however, Mabel Dakeyne had again 
reached her home, the blank look of the 
house outside so keenly revived her 
consciousness of the still more terrible 
blank within, that after a brief apology 
to the Eector and Anthony, who were the 
nearest to her, she left them, as she said, for a 
few minutes' rest ; but in truth that she might 
give way in her solitary bedchamber to the 
wildest transports of distress, fed as they were 
^ach instant by a cruelly vivid imagination ; 
that one moment painted the past in the 
brightest hues, but only to intensify and 
prolong in the next her vision of the future, 
•as something so appalling, that she shrank in 
piteous terror from the y^rj idea of its 
.acceptance. 
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Of course this state also passed away in a 
little time. She then rejoined her guests^ 
lookirg paler even than before, but not other- 
wise giving any sign of what she had passed 
through. 

But there were trying periods to follow.. 
Many guests were in the house, some who had 
come from great distances. Mabel was the 
only hostess. If hospitality was to be shown,, 
she alone could fulfil its duties. So she did 
fulfil them. And though the shade of sadness- 
hardly left her features for a single moment, 
it was generally noticed how thoughtful and 
considerate she became, anticipating every 
one's wish and comfort. 

The fact was, that in so often yielding to the 
intense emotion that kept welling up from her 
heart, like a fountain of bitter waters in the 
desert, Mabel Dakeyne was after all obeying^ 
the wisest of counsellors, the instinct that 
Nature had placed in her breast. And she^ 
began now to have her reward in a growing 
sense of somethiDg which was not peace, but 
might lead to it ; and which gave as its first 
sign to the young mourner the consciousness 
of being able once more to think of others,. 
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and so more resignedly and healthfully of 
herself. 

And then Anthony's eyes were ever upon 
her, and she could not but be aware of the fact* 
He watched, no doubt, in order to help her, 
in which he was most assiduous, and so 
quiet as to attract little special notice. Kinder, 
on the contrary, was again 'Hhe observed of 
all observers," running to and fro, eager to 
make every one as comfortable " as the melan- 
choly circumstances permitted," and winning 
golden opinions in so doing, even from Anthony,, 
who noticed with what scrupulous delicacy 
Kinder strove to treat his (Anthony's) supposed 
or possible relations with Miss Dakeyne. 

But Anthony desired also to be ready for 
any fresh outbreak from the orphaned girl, of 
which he was in constant dread, through 
the injudicious but well-meant expressions of 
condolence for her deprivation on the part of 
those who had not seen her for some time ; and 
therefore must say something to the purpose 
now, forgetting that their ever}' word might 
re-open the heart to fresh recollections of all it 
had lost. 

But Mabel, now again remembciing and 
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resenting what her father had told her as to 
the cause of the past estrangement between her 
^nd Anthony, could not help attributing to the 
latter other and for her most humiliating 
motives, in this ceaseless observance. And 
whatever pain might be involved, such thoughts 
braced her for endurance, and helped her 
greatly through the rest of the day. 

Towards evening there was a busy scene 
•outside the house. Horses were being brought 
forward from the crowded stables, some neigh- 
ing and caracoUing in gaiety of heart and 
repletion of oats, and possibly anticipating 
that the extra indulgences of the Lipstone 
stables, which the ever thoughtful Kinder had 
provided and enjoined, would not be remem- 
bered against them in their homes at night 
when the corn-bin should be — or ought to be — 
again opened. 

These were the riding horses. The others 
had no such exuberance of spirits, and sub- 
mitted more quietly to be harnessed to the 
Tehicles. They were of all kinds : from the 
cosy, luxurious brougham, to the light cart with 
^ bare plank seat across. Presently they were 
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driven away in rapid succession by their 
owners, accompanied in some cases by horse- 
men going the same roads, whose reddened 
faces and loud voices testified they had more 
than used the hospitality of the youthful 
mistress of Lipstone ; and forgot, for a time at 
least, the occasion that had brought them 
thither. 

Inside the house was collected a quieter 
party, the latest-staying of the guests. But 
even they had drawn together in a mood that 
said plainly — " We have done our duty to the 
departed — ^let us now attend to ourselves ;"^ 
and who seemed prepared to fulfil that duty 
in a still more exemplary manner. 

The Eector was an exception. As an old 
friend of the Dakejmes, who had baptised 
Mabel, had fondled her many and many a time 
in her bright childhood, and had predicted to- 
the proud father a glowing future for her, he 
could not now but feel the deepest interest in 
this beautiful maiden of seventeen, left father- 
less and motherless, yet with wealth that might 
tempt needy adventurers to seek her as a prey. 
He waited merely in the hope to support her, 
if need were, in the ordeal she had to pass 
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througli ; and submitted to, rather than shared 
in, the talk and the drinking that was going 
on, aided and stimulated by Kinder's bringing 
forth from the wine cellar whatever there was 
of choice vintage, which he had often been 
invited to taste in the Mine Owner's social hours. 

They had been sitting for some time in 
silence, broken only by the occasional clink of 
the glasses, when the glow produced by the 
wine presently led to a proposition by one of 
the guests. This was a rubicund farmer, who, 
during all the proceedings of the funeral had 
been trying hard to look sad and comfortless, 
but was so often met by the exclamation — 

'^ Why, Charney, how wonderfully well you 
are looking ! " that at last he abandoned the 
attempt ; and left his face to take care of itself, 
which it speedily did by becoming rosier and 
more jovial looking than ever. 

Taking a look round to see if all were as 
•comfortable as himself, he caught sight of 
Mabel's pale face, and his heart smote him as 
he thought they had all neglected a duty 
towards her. 

He rose, and between coughs, and hems, and 
repetitions of " Mr. Chairman," addressed to 
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the Rector, who then became first acquainted 
with the honour conferred on him, and faced 
round in acknowledgment, he managed at last 
to say what he was big with, and proposed 
they should drink to Miss Dakeyne's health 
and happiness, and add ** Prosperity to the 
Mine." 

Of course the proposal was warmly wel- 
-comed, and the glasses were filled once more 
to do honour to such a toast. Mabel's glass 
stood empty before her, as it had done from the 
first moment of her taking her seat. 

Anthony moved to fill it for her, but she 
resisted, covering the glass with her hand — 

" No, thank you, I had rather not 1" 

"Come, come, Miss Dakeyne," said the 
farmer, " if you don't join it'll take the taste 
out of my mouth. I am sure you look as if 
you wanted something to hearten you up a 
bit. What say you. Dr. Wildgoose ? " 

" No question about it, my dear sir. Two 
or three glasses of such wine as this is the very 
thing she needs." 

" There, Miss Dakeyne, now what do you 
say ? Do you mean to go against your own 
doctor ? " asked Mr. Charney. 
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"I really would rather not," said Mabel,, 
flushed and nervous ; unable to explain, even 
to herself at that moment, why she refused. 

** I think, my dear, a glass or two really 
would benefit you," whispered the kindly 
Rector, and Mabel could no longer object. Like- 
the rest she then drank off the champagne that 
was poured out for her, while greatly moved 
by the enthusiasm the toast excited, and which 
was still kept within decorous bounds. 

No one expected, though all wished, that 
Mabel would say a word or two in acknowledg- 
ment. The Eector again whispered — 

'* Shall I respond for you ? Or do you 
think you could give us- all the pleasure of 
hearing something from your own 'lips ? " 

"Would that be quite seemly?" answered 
Mabel, whose sparkling eyes and rising colour 
surprised the Rector ; but who, remembering 
his old ideas of her, and of the talent she had 
so often showed quite unexpectedly, thought 
to himself that anything that brought her 
forth might be good, and become a safeguard 
against relapse. So immediately, with great 
warmth of feeling, he assured her nothing 
could be more fitting if only she felt equal 
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to it. ! Then, refilling her glass, he added — 

" Take a little more wine first. I don't 
generally recommend stimulants before oratory, 
but you are an exception, not being an 
orator ; and certainly needing a little artificial 
strength, after the natural strength has been 
so hardly taxed." 

Mabel looked at him, then at her glass, and 
while he said a few graceful words to the guests 
about her and her father, and how much the 
neighbourhood owed to the Dakeynes in 
matters industrial and social, preparatory to 
his intimation that Miss Dakeyne would herself 
express her thanks, she drank off the second 
glass, and at once rose to speak. 

The change in her was so remarkable as to 
attract everyone's notice and admiration, but 
it excited no surprise. 

" She's coming round — I knew she would ! " 
said the rubicund farmer triumphantly, as he 
nudged his neighbour the doctor, who merely 
responded — 

" I wonder who wouldn't after a dose or two 
of this 1 " He then drained his glass and the 
decanter, and asked Kinder to bring them 
another bottle of the same sort. 

E 
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" Silence, please/' said the Rector; and Mabel 



began- 



*'Dear relatives and friends; kind neigh- 
bours : If the heart could only speak for itself 
without the intervention of weak and faltering 
lips, I might then show you how grateful I am 
for your recollection of my father's life and 
labours among you ; and how full of joy and 
pride I shall myself hope to be, in the not distant 
days, when this day can be calmly looked back 
upon ; and all the gracious words and sweet 
actions of which I have been the object, can 
be recalled in a spirit that even my own dear 
father, were he at the moment near me, might 
feel did no dishonour to his memory. But I 
am no orator, as my good, my revered friend, 
the Reverend Mr. Sowerby, kindly warned 
me beforehand," here she turned to him with 
a smile, to which his own smile responded, 
while he shook his head in deprecation of her 
playful attack upon him, '^and therefore having 
really nothing more to say, I end by thanking 
you all gratefully, most gratefully, for yoxir 
attendance here, and for.your personal kindness 
to one who needed it so much." 
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The last words were uttered in a tremulous 
voice, and the bright colour had again faded 
from her cheek ; but at the moment she was 
-about to sit down, she saw Anthony's face and 
eyes turned towards her in such unmistakeable 
admiration that a vivid blush instantly crim- 
soned her face and neck ; and when she did 
resume her seat, it was in a state of mind that 
left all else forgotten in the remembrance of 
his fixed look. 

Again the Rector came to Mabel's aid, by 
rising and venturing in the name of all, now 
to wish her, as he siid, farewell ; and leave her 
to the repose that was so necessary, and so 
well earned. 

And then Mabel was left alone, for Anthony 
kindly accompanied the departing guests to 
see them oflF. But to her surprise he returned 
almost instantly to her to say — 

" I shall see you again, by-and-bye ? " 

" No, I think not. Good night." 

" Stay. I must speak to you, when these 
people are all gone. I don't often ask favours, 
pray grant my request ! " 

" Surely to-morrow — 
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No ; I want a word with you to-night." 
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Suddenly a kind of faint smile, that Anthony 
thought enchanting, broke over her face, aa 
she said— 

" Pardon me — I forgot — ^you are a trustee^ 
and have rights " 

" Which I will not use despotically." 

" Very well. I will wait you here." 
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CHAPTER V. 

SHOWING THAT A LISTENER MAY SOMETIMES 
HEAR GOOD OF HIMSELF. 

RS. Pipe, who was friend, housekeeper, 
and cook, happened about this time to 
^^^ be tidying Mr. Jacob Kinder's recent 
jj(g bedroom, which the guests had greatly 
4 upset. With her was Martha, the house- 
maid, and a conversation was going on, that 
may not be without interest for the reader ; and 
in tones so little restrained as to imply it did 
not matter who heard. 

" Is it true, Mrs. Pipe, that Mr. Bonder is 
is going away from Lipstone ? " 

" And from the mine, too ! " was Mrs. Pipe's 
-curt reply. 

" I am so sorry. He is such a nice gentle- 
man — and treats one with such respect, and 
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not like some folk in order that it might be 
considered in the wages ; for he considers mjr 
wages low ; and as to yours I do believe he*d 
double 'em, if he were master here." 

" Well," said Mrs. Pipe, " he never said so to- 
me, though I do fulfil two posts for the value 
of one, but I'm just as thankful to him all the 
same. Perhaps he will say as much to our 
young mistress before he goes ; but for my 
part I don't think he can be spared from the 
mine — though of course he couldn't stay any 
longer in the house. And it was very nicie 
and thoughtful of him to seek and find a 
lodging so sooD, without waiting to be told." 

Here Mrs. Pipe stopped abruptly to listen^ 
and her fat sides began to heave with sup- 
pressed laughter, as she said, with an entire 
change of voice and manner — 

" Yes — there he goes — the sneak 1 I guessed 
he was within hearing, and took care he should 
hear every word." And again she wheezed 
and coughed in order to prevent a loud out- 
burst of mirth. '' Martha, my girl, didn't I just 
wish to tell you before he went away, that I 
saw him, when he fancied there was not a soul 
near, come out of poor master's room, after he 
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must have been dead, and before the poor 
young lady went in." 

" Really— Mrs. Pipe 1 " 

" He had a roll under his arm, one of 
master's precious maps most likely, that he 
always kept under lock and key ; and he was 
reading a letter so intently, he oould think of 
nothing else, but which I daresay he hid the 
moment he heard a footstep, coming as he 
thought, but no — I had seen, and was going. ^^ 

" Well, you do surprise me I " 

"Not that I suspect anything more than 
usual, for I am always suspecting and ea::pecting 
while Kinder is about. Why, girl, I really 
believe he has a key to every room in the 
house. Hush! Hushl He's coming back. 
Mum ! Surely his ears have been tickled enough 
for once 1" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A father's last warning. 



ICARCELY had the women hushed their 
talk as they heard Kiider's step, before 
they also heard him stop at the door of the 
room where Miss Dakeyne sat waiting, 
in nervous impatience, Anthony's return. 

But when the door opened it was Kinder 
who entered. 

He seemed at once embarrassed — yet inclined 
to be familiar ; very respectful, but conscious 
of a position which carried with it a right. 

She advanced to meet and thank him 
for his zeal and kindly care through the day, 
shook hands with him, but remained standing, 
and did not ask him to sit, 

"Let me hand you a chair, Miss Dakeyne,'* 
he said, and without waiting for her sanction 
he brought one for her, and another for himself. 
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AVhile she hesitated as to her course, he took 
from his pocket a letter, and said — 

"I have a strange circumstance to tell you 
which I had no opportunity to mention before, 
and which I hope will not shock you now, for 
I am sure you will see it is my duty to speak. 
I went into Mr. Dakeyne's room some hours 
^fter — after the sad calamity was known — to 
fetch some papers relating to the mine Mr. 
Dakeyne had placed ready for me, but which 
I forgot in the excitement of my discharge. 
Yesterday business required that I should look 
them over, when to mv astonishment I found 
a letter, merely folded and without envelope, 
that had apparently been slipped in among the 
papers." 

" From my father ?" asked Mabel, with awe- 
:strickeu face and gestures. 

" Yes. There was, as you will see, nothing 
•outside to lead me to judge of its true nature, 
and I opened it mechanically, but stared to 
read, as the beginning of a letter — * My Darling 
May ^ — which could only be meant for you — " 

" Yes, in certain moods he has often called 
me so," said Mabel, almost inarticulate in her 
alarm at what this letter might portend. 
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" Of course I closed it again, and put it into- 
a blank envelope, without reading another 
word, and addressed it as you see." 

She took it, read without thinking of the 
superscription, " Miss Dakeyne ; " but dropped 
faintly into the chair set for her before she could 
say— 

"Thank you. You do right to bring this- 
to me at the earliest possible moment. Be so- 
good as to secure me a few minutes free fronot 
interruption, if you can do so without giving- 
offence, or exciting surprise." 

" Rely on me to obey you ! Should I not 
again see you to-night I will now take my* 
leave." He bowed and went away ; and once 
more left a slight and confused impression on 
Mabel's mind of her past injustice, but which 
she was then in no mood to investigate. 

Shutting her eyes for a moment, as if to 
concentrate and strengthen every faculty,, 
she opened the letter ; where the sight of the* 
wavering lines, and the tremulous but still 
determined character of the writing, appealed 
to her so irresistibly in their silent pathos, 
that, restraining the falling tears from wetting^ 
the already blotted paper, she passionately^ 
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kissed it, as if she felt the caress to be given to- 
iler father's living lips. She then read : — 

" My Dakling May, — I know not what it 
is that so powerfully moves me, since we- 
parted, again to wish to recur to the subject 
that I saw distressed, and made you angry ; 
and at a moment when I am myself ceaselessly 
struggling to draw breath, and frightening 
myself needlessly about myself — about you — 
and about everything I care for in the world. 
It may be, that I cannot get the long sleep 
that has so often wonderfully restored me, and 
which I so covet and pray for now, because I 
have deluded myself in thinking that I had 
thoroughly done the work I had determined to 
do. And so. thinking, 1 cannot doubt what 
these monitions mean, and to whom they point 
— to you my own sweet darling — the one hope, 
joy, and pride of my life, past, present, and 
future — if for me there is to be yet a future. 

" I am going to tell you a little story, partly 
fiction, mostly fact, that painfully interested 
me long ago. I was dining with a married 
friend, who had only one child, a girl of little 
more than three years of age, of striking 
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beauty and intelligence, and with a sweet 
voice that was perpetually breaking out into 
a variety of the most charming musical 
inflections when anything was in progress that 
particularly interested her. 

"Watching her with delight, I noticed a 
-curious little incident, which made me grave 
and silent. Her parents had, half un- 
<5onsciously, led her into the habit of expecting 
the different wine glasses used at the table to 
be drained of what little wine might remain 
in them, into one glass — called by the child^s 
name — and which was given to her, in sheer 
amusement and indulgence, to drink the 
shallow contents. 

" Again and again, when I was at my friend's 
table, the same little comedy was played, but 
not without change. The child had been at 
first like the parents, simply amused by the 
pretence of being treated like a grown-up lady, 
•seated on a high chair to sip from her own 
particular glass. But on the occasion I have 
to speak of I could not but notice there was no 
longer any play in the matter, so far as the 
*child was concerned — who began her watch of 
the state of the glasses long before she was 
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allowed to touch them — and in a word, who- 
evidently hungered and thirsted for the 
habitual luxury, and could think of nothing^ 
else. 

" It was time to speak. Taking my friend 
aside, I simply told him what I had noticed^ 
without one word of comment. 

'*When I had done, he looked perplexed,, 
uncomfortable, and, T thought, angry. 
Presently he broke a rather long silence by 
saying— 

" ' I am sorry to say you are right. Her 
mother and myself have begun to notice the 
change. I will act now. Say nothing, but 
dine with me again to-morrow.' 

" To-morrow came, and things were about to- 
begin as usual, when the father abruptly 
arrested the proceedings by saying to the child — 

" * No, my dear, we must have no more of 
that. It is not good for you; and so the 
little one must not have any more till she 
grows up as tall as this," raising his hand to 
show her how high she was to grow before 
she could again be entitled to drink Wine. 

** The child looked at me, as if my presence 
alone prevented an incipient rebellion rom 
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breaking out. I noticed how ravenously she 
watched the drinking of those present, and 
how dark her face grew, as she realised 
practically the whole extent of her 
privation. 

" Her mother had occasion to leave the room 
just when her father had filled his wife's glass, 
and which therefore stood on the table, tempting 
the child's eyes. There was a spreading palm 
on the table, and I saw the child sidle round 
towards the glass, where she was partly 
screened from observation by the foliage. The 
fact that it was wine for her mother, whose 
indulgence might be reckoned on, possibly 
entered the little brain ; at all events, seeing 
her father's eye turned away, and mine appa- 
rently also, she seized the full glass, put it to 
her lips, and in an instant more would, I doubt 
not, have drained it to the bottom, but that I 
was too quick for her. I touched her father's 
arm at the moment she touched the glass, and 
he caught her wrist as gently as he could 
expecting she would immediately put it down 
in shame. 

" But having the glass at her lips, and the 
first drops from it already in her mouth, she 
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violently resisted, and to prevent its being 
taken from her, she actually bit through the 
^lass with her teeth, and broke it into 
innumerable fragments. 

"Blood started— and for a few moments, 
wild, indeed, was the terror of the parents, and 
of myself, lest she would swallow the broken 
glass in her passionate wilfulness. 

" But her fright overcame her will, the glass 
was all got away, the slight wounds dressed, 
the patient put to bed, and a doctor sent for, 
who reported that we had done all that was 
necessary. 

" Does it strike you as it did me, what 
revelations of character there were in this 
incident ? — ^the child's irresistible longing on the 
one hand, and its force of will on the other, 
here used for its own injury, but which, if duly 
cultivated and guided, might not only become 
for itself a safeguard and blessing, but strong 
to help others. 

"Ah, darling, do you yet guess truly the 
personages of this little story ? Can you bear 
to separate the fact from the fiction, and to 
know now for the first time, you were the 
heroine, I the fond, foolish father, while the 
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friend, a true friend indeed, was the father 
of ADthony ? 

"And having told you thus much, I am 
bound to tell you more, in the hope that you 
will then feel less of the dismay, and shrinking^ 
from yourself, that the shock of such a revela- 
tion must at first produce. Learn then that 
since Anthony's estrangement from you, and 
my ensuing conversation with him, I have beem 
led to think and to read much on the subject ; 
and one entirely new vista has beeii opened to- 
me, a dreadful one, for it seems to imply 
that it is my forefathers' sin and its conse-^ 
quences that have descended on me, and so on 
you. In brief, I have at last arrived at the 
conviction that to wine and other alcoholic 
drinks, aided by hereditary tendency, I owe the 
severity of the ailment from which I suflfer; 
and I have determined, that when I am out of 
the doctor's hands again, I will steadily decrease 
my daily draughts, till I have brought them 
down to the vanishing point, and then — ^" 

Alas ! It was life itself that had reached the 
vanishing point, and overthrown the reform 
that came, as it so often comes, too late. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IMPENDING STORMS. 

HEN Anthony had seen the last of the 

guests away from Lipstone, he went to 

seek Mabel, but found she had retired 

for the night, and not even left a message 

«^ for him. 

He was naturally of an even temperament, 
and could take ' things coolly which would put 
many other men into a fever-heat of the blood, 
but this behaviour really disturbed him. He 
was surprised, puzzled, angry, indignant. 
These last few days had greatly affected him, 
and drawn him towards Mabel by an influence 
he could not, and did not attempt, to resist. 
The pathos of her position quite overcame him. 
The death of a father she so dearly loved, and 
by whom she was literally idolised; her youth, 

F 
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beauty, and inexperience of life; her struggle 
through all the days of preparation for the 
funeral, to keep her sufferings from the eyes of 
those about her, and maintain her fortitude, 
till at last that second terrible day should be 
over, and she might be left alone with her 
grief, and give herself up, without thought of 
anything else in the world ; — all these things 
Anthony had seen, or suspected, and to a 
great extent shared, while longing for the 
hour when he might speak, and try whether or 
no he might have it in his power thereafter to 
render her the support of a strong arm and a 
strong heart, moved by a sympathetic feeling 
such as he had never before known. 

Well, she had promised to let him speak to 
her; he had even seen, as he thought, that 
something in her face without which no man 
who respects himself will ever open his heart 
to a woman in a manner that can never be 
recalled ; and here was the end of his sanguine 
folly — ^he alone kept the appointment I 

But what did it mean ? Driven to seek for 
some explanation, and unable to find it in the 
sad character and feelings of the last few days, 
he lighted upon one that his worldly 
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knowledge seemed to indicate as the true one. 
She had realised to-night her full position. 
iShe was a rich heiress. 

And what was he ? Nothing. She might 
credit him with some ability perhaps, and a 
great deal of ambition, which, howlever, she 
did not intend to have pointing her way. 

It was an odd thing that the little speech 
she had made to her friends, and which Anthony 
had listened to in delight and astonishment at 
the time, now deepened his adverse view of 
Mabel's motives. The latent power he had 
felt in those few, simple, but earnest sentences, 
but which at the time had impressed him only 
with their beauty and fitness, now suggested 
xill sorts of possibilities as existing, or soon to 
<3xist in her mind, which would lead her away 
from him. 

It may be taken, we fear as a fact, that when 
just men do become unjust they go very far 
indeed ; as if each wrong step was impelled by a 
more than ordinary sense how very right it was. 

In some such mood did Anthony retire to 
bed, where for the first time for many years he 
failed to sleep, while incessantly wondering 
what he should do next day. 
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He strongly inclined to think that what he 
ought to do would be to march off at once^ 
without beat of drum — a phrase he borrowed 
from his volunteering experience — ^by which^ 
probably, he meant without even a line of cool 
farewell by letter ; and, of course, without 
again seeing her. 

Before however he could adopt any such rash 
conclusion he fell asleep, and became again 
wrapt in listening to Mabel's speech, while- 
wondering how she had so suddenly changed 
as to become capable of such an effort after 
her previous prostration. 

But if Anthony's night was disturbed and 
yet brightened by his dreams, how was it with 
Mabel Dakeyne, after she had time to compre- 
hend in its fullest meaning that fearful letter 
from her father ? 

The first effect was, of course, to arouse once: 
more all her susceptibilities regarding what her 
father had himself told her of the cause of her 
and Anthony's estrangement ; and to deepen 
and intensify them by the sense of a possible- 
danger, which she had never yet acknowledged 
or feared, but which now seemed to be brought 
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home to her — alike by her father's warnings, 
.and Anthony's former behaviour. 

But was it, could it be, true that she was in 
need of any such warnings ? She passionately 
denied it to herself a hundred times ; until, 
indeed, she saw that her very denials — so made, 
left behind them neither peace nor security ; 
but only a desire to relieve herself by 
again denying and again resenting the 
fearful imputations involved, as something she 
must throw off at any sacrifice — even of some 
portion of her love and veneration for her 
father — and of her every hope regarding 
Anthony, if indeed she had been so childish 
as again to nourish the old delusions. 

Her father, alas ! had gone. Anthony was 
here, and had to be dealt with. But such 
reflections could be borne no longer; tears, 
sobs, and anguish were all that remained, till 
kindly sleep took her in its arms, and soothed 
her, and pressed down her eyelids with gentle 

unfelt kisses — and Mabel found rest. 

• . • . • 

It was late when she awoke in the morning, 
and conscious of duties to be performed, rose 
instantly and began to dress. 
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While thus engaged, a note was brought to 
her by Mrs. Pipe, which again quickened her 
movements. It ran thus : — 

"Dear Miss Dakeyne. 

" As my hurried departure from London, in' 
obedience to your friendly call, necessarily^ 
obliged me to leave many matters in abeyance,, 
and as you, I think, will naturally wish for a 
little time before going into business with me,, 
I have thought it best to take the opportunity^ 
to return to London for a few davs. 

" Trusting to find you, when ^ e again meet^ 
all that your best friends must wish, 

*^ I remain, yours sincerely, 

"Anthony Fearne.'^ 

Mabel's first thought on reading this was. 
that Anthony must be cognisant of the contents- 
of her father's letter, — had returned to all his- 
first fear, and hurried away in consequence. 

Seeing Mrs. Pipe still waited, Mabel hur- 
riedly said to her — 

" Has Mr. Fearne gone ? " 

*^No, my dear, but he would have gone 
before you could have seen this, had I kept it^ 
as he wished, till you came down/' 
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"Say, then, I wish to speak to him for one 
moment before his departure." And then 
Mabel hurried the fat housekeeper away as fast 
as she could go, and in three minutes followed 
her, with a determined air in her every move- 
ment, outraged pride in her face, and haughty 
words and thoughts flowing but too readily 
towards her tongue. 

Nothing surely stranger ever happened at a 
meeting so prepared for, or that proved so 
unlike what each intended and expected. 

Anthony was in the drawing-room, waiting 
hat in hand for her coming, since she would 
see him, but not in the least inclined to change 
his course. Nor was the first sight of her face 
one to encourage any such change. He per- 
ceived at once that the pride he felt had an 
antagonistic pride to deal with — and of course 
he was thereby hardened. 

But what was his astonishment when Mabel 
presented him with an open letter, and de- 
manded to know if he had seen it before, or 
knew anything of its contents. 

Anthony glanced at the letter, read the first 
line or two, then said, emphatically — 

"I have never before seen it. I know nothing 
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whatever about it, or its contents, except that 
I see it is from your father." 

Mabel's face began to change, her voice to 
falter, as she saw how hurriedly, perhaps 
how foolishly, she had acted, and that she had 
left herself under the necessity of giving some 
explanation. 

"I — I thought — "but no further words 
would come, that she could let pass her Ups. 

** Is it a letter that I may read ? " 

Mabel felt as if she could resign whatever 
was most to be cared for in life, if she might 
draw that letter back, and leave its nature 
unknown. 

But her good sense and courage warned her 
that it was too late. So, while conscious it 
would probably put a final end to everything 
between Anthony and her, however he might 
seek to disguise its ejffect upon him, she 
anSwered him decisively — 

" Yes, if you care to do so." And then, with 
all the fortitude of a martyr, she sat down and 
waited while he read. When he had finished, 
he said with a half-smile on his face — 

•' Was it this that prevented you from seeing 
me last night T 
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**Yes," said Mabel, after a moment or two 
of hesitation. 

" And — frankly — had you no other motive 
for breaking your promise ? " 

" What motive could I have ? " said Mabel. 

" That is what I want to know." 

" You evidently think I had one — and of so 
serious a character that you purposed going 
away this morning without seeing me, and 
without explanation." 

" Pardon me — not without explanation." 

" The true — really true explanation ? " 

Anthony felt he was caught by Mabel's em- 
barrassing straightforwardness^and to put an end 
to it, became equally frank and plain spoken: — 

"Well, if I am driven to equivocate or 
•confess, I prefer the latter. I was hasty and 
angry to find you were not here when I 
returned, and had left no message for me — and 
so accepted a solution that accorded better with 
my mood than with justice." 

But he stopped as if he still intended to 
keep the solution to himself, one that Mabel 
saw must have been injurious to her, and yet 
which she felt her courage hardly sufficed to 
•demand from him. 
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He seemed to divine her thoughts; so, 
taking her hand, and holding it, in spite of her 
apparent wish to withdraw it from his warm 
grasp, he said — 

" I am afraid it was one unworthy of you^ 
and still more unworthy of me, and I wish to- 
tell it you, and be forgiven — but neither of 
these things can happen, Mabel, unless ^" 

" Unless what ? " she tried to say, but spoke^ 
so low and falteringly that he may not even 
have understood. But he felt her fingers^ 
trembling within his ; he saw the faint colour- 
rise in the face and deepen as he still gazed 
upon her. A few seconds more, and he was 
kneeling at her feet, before he again spake — 

" Unless, Mabel, you know at the same time 
my only excuse, the love I felt for you which 
I came to make known ; which your father I 
know would have sanctioned ; which all the 
circumstances of your position and mine, 
seemed not merely to justify, but to call for — 
and on which, in a word, my own happiness 
and power effectually to aid you I felt- 
depended — and then the sudden overthrow,, 
and the humiliation and bitterness that followed . 
to find myself here alone 1 " 
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Tears were on Mabel's cheek, but they were 
happy ones, and the sunshine which made them 
sparkle as they fell on Anthony's hands, only 
suggested that more delicious sunshine of the 
heart, which alike glorified them, and the 
whole face ; which leant down lovingly towards 
him — ^thinking nothing of the solution he had 
to tell her — in the one all-absorbing solution 
that had come so unexpectedly, and that was 
indeed all in all — he loved her ; and, that in 
spite of all adverse influences, he had faith in 
her, as he had now given a supreme proof ! 

"Oh, Anthony," was all she could say, as 
thus bending low over him, their lips and hearts 
met, and their joint fate, for weal or woe, was-^ 
irrevocably sealed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
MR. kinder's exemplary behaviouk. 

ARELY perhaps in human experience had 
joy and sorrow met together, each so 
3j^^ strong, and yet each so influenced by the 
"*y* other, till at last they became harmonious, 
\ and indeed almost one, as in Mabel 
Dakeyne's heart, after the scene recorded in the 
last chapter, and during the few weeks that 
elapsed before her marriage. She had been 
sensitive before, now she became like an ^Eolian 
harp, that no wind can touch without a response, 
and without evoking the latent music within ; 
while her face, however often overspread with 
a tender *' cloud," had always the "silver 
lining " equally visible. 

With Anthony it was different. He began 
the business of his trust the very next day ; 
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and moved about the place, and ransacked 
among books and papers, looking so calm and 
sedate, that none but those who watched him 
closely would have suspected anything par- 
ticular had happened to him during the last 
few hours. But that he was deeply moved 
and extremely happy he showed in his own 
quiet and characteristic way by this very 
plunging into business with a more than 
ordinary zest for all its details. It was among 
them only he dreamed, if he did ever dream. 
And well he might be moved. When he came 
in obedience to Mabel's warning he was poor^ 
beginning to think he was friendless, as he 
certainly was lonely in his habitual life ; and 
secretly touched by the unhappy end of his 
brief but delicious days of first love with Mabel 
Dakeyne, And now all his old feeling had 
come back with increased strength ; and with 
a confidence in her that had formerly failed 
him^ as he now believed wrongly. And she 
was to be his wife 1 

Beside that great fact was another — ^he wa& 
in effect the future proprietor of the mine ; 
and about to become probably one of the richest 
as well as the happiest of men. 
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As soon as he had collected all Mr. Dakeyne'^ 
papers for security and subsequent examina- 
tion, lie sent for Jacob Kinder ; thinking it 
would be well to come to an understanding at 
once about the length of that gentleman's stay 
in the management of the mine. Kinder 
promptly came, and without waiting for 
explanations from Anthony, brought forth 
from his pockets a couple of bundles of papers. 
These were all so carefully folded to one size, 
and their contents so neatly and lucidly labelled 
on the back, and produced with a care so 
suggestive of their importance and value, that 
if Jacob had really had the whole business of 
the county in his hands, and concentrated into 
those papers, he could hardly have appeared 
more impressed himself, or better prepared to 
impress others. He smiled a kind of melan- 
choly smile to begin with, then said — 

" I did not forget my position, you see; and 
have been ever since my discharge preparing 
to render up my accounts, like a good steward; 
and to collect into a focus all the information 
about the mine, and the people engaged, that 
you were likely to want at the first. Of course, 
after a while you will yourself become 
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-acquainted with everything, and my work can 
be thrown aside. However that may be, I am 
now quite ready. All you can want in the 
meantime will be found here." 

This promptitude, so extremely unlike 
what Anthony had anticipated, and the nature 
of the work itself done, which Anthony's 
necessary ignorance of the details made 
especially useful, caused the latter to say 
warmly — 

'^ Mr. Kinder, I am sincerely obliged. And 
I hope to show you how I appreciate your 
considerate and unselfish behaviour if you will 
give me any fair opportunity. You have 
spoken of Mr. Dakeyne's notice to you. When 
did you think of leaving — looking at the matter 
with a view to your own convenience ? " 

*^ At once," was Mr. Binder's curt, prompt, 
but gently-expressed reply. 

This disturbed Anthony just as much as he 
had before been pleased, and made him wonder 
more than ever what kind of man this was. 

"I am afraid that would greatly inconvenience 
me," said Anthony, with a forced smile, " I 
have much to do before I can very well meddle 
with the management of the mine — and there 
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are other reasons — " here he paused to consider 
whether he would or would not speak of his 
coming marriage. The tone, the words, the 
pause, and the look, told Kinder the truth, and 
he slightly changed colour as he said — 

**Well, Mr. Fearne, I had shaped out my 
course to leave immediately after you had 
examined these papers, and I had given you 
besides whatever aid I could. But the min& 
and I have become great friends. I have 
studied it and all its waj^s, and I shouldn't like- 
to do anything shabby in leaving it — anything 
likely to disturb its economy, or interrupt by 
a day its great future prosperity. Besides, I 
am partly thinking of myself. For I am a 
small shareholder." 

"You are! 1 did not know that," said 
Anthony quickly. 

" Yes, and the only one who refused to sell 
when Mr. Dakeyne bought up all the other 
shares. And he told me he was better pleased 
with my refusal than with the acceptance of 
all the other holders, since it showed my faith," 

" Was your faith so great ! " 

"Why, you see, I know the mine so 
thoroughly, and have explored it to its farthest 
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corner and deepest existing depths I And 
though there are dangers, I have so studied 
how they might act — and how they might 
be prevented by constant watchfulness — as to 
be satisfied at last, and so I embarked my all." 

* ' How much was that ? " 

"Just a hundred pounds, saved by hard 
economy, in Mr. Dakeyne's service." 

" To lose that would hurt you ? " 

" Very much." 

** And I suppose your venture was mainly 
on the ground that you were yourself master 
of all the knowledge, and in a position to be 
always ready to apply it in case of need ? " 

" It would be hardly delicate to say anything 
about that now. Please tell me what you 
really wish ; and for the mine's sake — and for 
the people to whom I have got attached, I 
don't think I am likely to refuse." 

What was Anthony to say or do when thus 
met ? He had been studying Mr. Kinder 
intently, and had shaped pretty well all he had 
said, so as to bring him out. Well, he had 
brought him out ! And the result was so 
curiously different from all he had calculated 
on beforehand and prepared for, that it produced 
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a kind of laugh at his own expense^ which 
rather startled Mr. Kinder, but which he was 
wise enough to appear not to notice. 

The self-questioning was repeated : What 
was Anthony to do, thus chivalrously met ? 

And besides that first consideration, which 
his love of right dealing prompted, he could 
not but attach weight to what Kinder had said 
about dangers to the mine ; for Mr. Dakeyne, 
in his dying hours, had shown their nature 
and seriousness. Still less could he doubt that 
Kinder was better prepared than he (Anthony) 
could be, for a long time, to confront those 
dangers. And lastly there was the new fact 
that Eander had a permanent interest in the 
welfare of the property, which probably in- 
fluenced Anthony more than all the rest, as 
testifying to the good faith in which Kinder 
would be acting. 

" What would you say to going on under an 
arrangement for a three months' notice on 
either side ? " 

A momentary sparkle in Mr. Jacob Kinder'g 
eyes at this question was quickly succeeded 
by a gloom, as he replied — 

"Candidly, Mr. Feam, it is all I should 
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have wished, had we now met for the first 
time. But I have not been able to conceal 
from myself a certain prepossession on your 
part against me — which would naturally make 
me feel uncertain of the post ; coming, too, 
after my long service under Mr. Dakeyne, 
so abruptly brought to a close." 

*^I must say you are frank, Mr. Kinder; 
and that is a quality I own I did not give you 
credit for.*' 

" No — so I suppose," said Mr. Kinder, with 
raised eyebrows, and a melancholy voice. 

" But I like it so well, that I shall respond 
in your own manner. Have you not had a 
very similar — prepossession, I think you call 
it — against me ? " 

Ejnder looked troubled at this question, and 
unwilling to answer — but neither bent his head 
nor turned his face aside, but allowed Anthony 
to see his precise state. 

"Consider the circumstances," he said, at 
last. " I loved Miss Dakeyne, and was foolish 
enough to believe she would in time have 
accepted me, but you came, and that hope had 
to be abandoned. Well, I turned all the more 
eagerly to the mine as my only comfort till I 
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should have recovered myself. I did recover,, 
and all was again well with me ; but again you 
came, and this time took the mine from me- 
But I hope I have accepted this blow also in a 
manly spirit." 

"And without any bad feehng towards 
me ? '' asked Anthony, 

^•'If I had a chance of showing you by 
facts, I would answer you — as I begin to think 
you would like to be answered." 

* * Then take that chance. It is just you should 
have it. Let the formal arrangement be as I have 
said — a three months' notice on either side — ^but 
the virtual understanding that you remain per-^ 
manently as manager ; and which I certainly will 
not break under any but the clearest grounds." 

" And you offer me this as a friend ? " 

** And as I offer this," said Anthony, with a 
glowing smile ; and he stretched out his hand, 
and grasped Kinder's so warmly, that the 
latter could not but feel how complete had 
been his conquest. 

And that consideration may have helped 
out, whatever else might have been wanting 
naturally, for the due expression of Jacob's 
grateful feeling and emotion; which became 
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•SO strong, that for the second time Anthony- 
saw tears in his eyes. 

And the work of that day was clenched on 
the next when Jacob let out, half accidentally, 
that he had given up a more lucrative post as 
manager of another mine, and yet had never 
•even mentioned it to Anthony in their 
memorable talk and reconciliation. 

Unable, prudently, to show his feeling 
about this new communication in any other 
way, Anthony now mentioned his coming 
marriage — and was, of course, congratulated 
in warm terms. And from that hour, 
Anthony did acknowledge seriously to himself, 
he must have been biassed against Kinder by 
his advances to Mabel, or he could not have 
•come to such wrong conclusions. These, 
however, he had now effectually remedied, and 
on the whole he was alike pleased and satisfied. 

As to Mr. Kinder, if he did not exactly 
^leep the sleep of the just that night, the fact 
is not one to be wondered at ; for even the 
best of men might be excused in the 
excitement of victory, if thought would run 
riot in many and diverse directions — explora- 
tions, so to say — into the teeming future. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PLAIN SPEAKING ON BOTH SIDES, 

INTHONY and Mabel were married five 
f weeks later, in the fine old church at the 
top of the lovely hill slope, described in 
I ^^. the third chapter ; the Rector adding a 
Tt spontaneous blessing fresh from his own 
heart, after all ministerial duties had been 
fulfilled, before he dismissed them to the 
happiness which he thought so well-assorted a 
pair were sure to enjoy. 

When, two or three hours later, the whole 
population of the neighbourhood had collected 
outside the lawn of Lipstone, to witness the 
departure of the bride and bridegroom, the 
Rector, who was standing at the door with. 
Anthony waiting for Mabel, said to him — 

" When I tell you that if it were my duty 
and power to ransack the world over to obtain 
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a fitting husband for the dear child I have so 
often fondled on my knee, while looking 
forward to her fate when this day should 
arrive, I really believe I could not have found 
one to whom I would more willingly have 
given her than to you — ^who, though an 
acquaintance of a later date, was always a bit 
of a favourite of mine." 

Anthony bowed — and waited — as if from his 
knowledge of the Rector's ways, he expected 
more to come. 

** You will not, therefore, think it impertinent 
in me, to beg you, when we are thus alone 
together, to guard her carefully as the most 
precious deposit God could have placed in your 
sole hands, to be again rendered to Him — ^how 
— ^you will have mainly to see and answer for. 
Mabel is impulsive — extremely sensitive — 
easily wounded in her affections, but such 
wounds often become hard to remedv — ^unless 
kindly assuaged in time. But a more loving 
and sweet disposition, a more upright and loyal 
soul, I have never met with, while things go 
reasonably well with her in matters of the 
heart. If you are prospering you will find her 
sedate and unchanged in your prosperity; if 
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you have adversity to deal with — she will be 
the strength and comfort of your home. But I 
beg you — speaking from the fulness of a life- 
long knowledge of her, — ^if difficulties or 
dissensions should arise — alwavs to trust her : 
always to be patient with her ; always to give 
her time to right herself ; and then you will 
have occasion to look back on this our parting" 
hour with a satisfaction that I can hardly 
have hoped to have called forth now ; for 
having said all I had to say, I begin to fear 
I have said too much.'' 

" Not at all ; I like plain speaking whether 
to me or from me. You have spoken plainly 
to me, and I thank you, and will take care 
your words shall not sleep in my brain. I may 
in return speak just as plainly to you. There 
is no other man in the world from whom I 
should like to have received such an admonition 
at such a time/' 

** But you can kindly and forgivingly take it 
from me T 

" With all my heart." 

Mabel now appeared at the door wrapped 
warmly for the journey, a short tour of a 
fortnight in the Lake district. Some friends 
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:and relatives were with her — including the 
Eector's daughter. But in this, as in all other 
respects, the marriage was conducted in the 
quietest manner possible ; in obedience to 
Mabel's earnest and tearful request and 
injunction, which Anthony strongly approved 
on account of her late deprivation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A REALLY GOOD FELLOW, AND QUITE MY 

FRIEND. 

[HUS happily and hopefully did Anthony 

and Mabel's wedded life begin ; and for 

a considerable part of the ensuing three 

Y years, d«ring which two duldre: wer« 

born to them, a boy and a girl, the result 

and the forecast were in the most felicitous. 

accord. 

The first signs of change occurred in con- 
nection with the mine. 

One day Kinder came hurriedly into the- 
house to make known to Anthony that the- 
lode which had so long made a fortune for the- 
owners, then gradually become less and less 
profitable — without shaking Mr. Dakeyne's 
faith, who had used its very decadence to get 
the whole substantially into his hands — ^waa 
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now ceasing altogether. The stuff last brought 
up was so intrinsically worthless that he had 
stopped the men, in order, as he told them, to 
consult with the owner. 

" All right I " said Anthony. '* Surely you 
expected this 1 I did. Or why have I been 
laying out so much money in breaking ground 
in different directions ; in sinking a new shaft;. 
and raising a new chimney ? Be of good cheer, 
my friend. The lesson to draw from this fact 
is to push on more vigorously our explorations, 
east, west, north and south, till we have found 
a new lode, or the continuation of the old one ; 
for I think what we have been so long coming 
to is only a fault [a break of the strata in some 
former convulsion of Nature], and that when 
we do recover the scent, to use a sportsman's 
phrase, we shall find it begin as poorly as we 
left off till we get to the original stuff; and 
then, Jacob, we will show ourselves the only 
true alchemists, men who can turn the dullest 
of lead into the brightest of gold." 

" I am glad you take things so coolly and 
cheerfully," responded Eander. " Perhaps you 
are right. At all events, if we don't find what 
we seek it won't be for lack of good counsel 
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and direction. I had a visit from a mine-owner 
the other day, who went over the mine with 
me, and he was wonderfully pleased and struck 
with all I told him, about your constant visits, 
and your * scientific acumen ' as he called it, in 
knowing how best to move, where he thought 
he should have been hopelessly in the dark. 
As a proof they were not mere words, he said 
after a while, he wondered you did not act as 
agent for other mines within a reasonable 
•distance." 

''Did he?" said Anthony, catching more 
hastilv at the remark than was his habit when 
any new prospect opened to him. 

*' He did indeed. And it is profitable work 
in itself; and to you it might be doubly- 
profitable, as giving you experiences abroad 
that you might find useful at home." 

*'A capital hint, Jacob!" responded Anthony, 
^' as long as the other mines are in the same 
neighbourhood. And I may tell you, that 
seeing I am not wanted here in the daily 
administration of the mine, I have as a matter 
of economy, often thought I should like some- 
thing of the sort; but was deterred by the 
reflection that as a mine-owner, I was in rather 
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an awkward position to oflfer myself to other 



mine-owners." 



'' But supposing the gentleman was willing 
to ask you T 

" I should certainly accept." 

** And would then feel you might widen your 
operations ?" 

" Unquestionably. But I must remind you 
that I am as yet the student, trying to feel his 
way, rather than the actual skilled operator ; 
and that my brother mine-owners may not 
only feel that my own mice, with your one 
proposed addition, is quite enough for me to 
imdertake, but that I myself, before actual 
trial and experience, may think just the 
same. Do agents ever act for several mines at 
once V 

"I was for a little time connected with a 
coal mine in Wales, For how many mines do 
you think the agent for that mine acted in the 
same capacity ?" 

" Perhaps if he was ambitious, or greedy of 
gain, half-a-dozen." 

** Eleven or thirteen ! I am not now sure 
which." 

'* And managed them well ?" 
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" Excellently, as the terms lie was on with 
his employers abundantly showed." 

" Come, come ! I see I must gird up mjr 
loins, and look about me. On the whole^ 
Jacob, you bring me good news to-day, not 
bad ; for what looks bad was expected, whereas 
ivhat looks good was as unexpected as it 
promises to be profitable." 

" Shall I write to the gentleman V 

" Decidedly, but be cautious. Don't let him 
think I am waiting to rush into his open 
arms. And above all let there be no sign of 
discouragement as to our labours htere, for 
I really feel none." 

" No ; that might be fatal 1" 

" Well, fatal or not, it would be dangerous, 
and perhaps, in one way and another costly." 
Kinder was going, and had got to the door, 
when Anthony's old habit of caution returning, 
he called after him, — 

"Let me see your letter; I might have 
something to suggest." 

" Oh, of course ! I meant to show it to you.*^ 

The letter, written so well and skilfully that 
nothing needed alteration, was sent off, and 
promptly answered with an invitation for a 
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visit. Anthony went and was most hospitably 
received; and on his return to Lipstone told 
Mabel for the first time what he had been 
•doing, how he had succeeded, and to whom it 
was due— Kinder. 

" He is really turning out a good fellow, and 
quite my friend 1" 

Mabel was delighted, owned that Kinder 
was contradicting all her early impressions 
^bout him — that she also began to think well 
of him ; but suggested to Anthony it would be 
wise not to let the change go too far till time 
had proved it was aU genuine and right. 

" Eeally, Mabel," responded Anthony, " I 
must pay my debt to you for that uncommonly 
shrewd reminder (which I was inclined to 
forget) by a kiss ;" and then, as if that was 
inadequate, the one was followed by half-a- 
dozen morCj and then by a remark which fell 
on appreciative ears — ^that if she really wanted 
to buy something new and costly he was in a 
yielding mood, and she had only to speak — 
but she had better do it quick. She did 
speak, received a cheque for thirty pounds, 
but persisted in objecting to Anthony's 
statement that she had " only to speak" by 
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repaying him heartily in his own peculiar coin^ 
While Anthony, however, was waiting to- 
hear of other mines in want of an agent, and 
sufficiently near for him to deal with, the 
state of things grew more and more serious at 
home, and required all possible thought, care, 
skill, and effort ; so at last he abandoned the- 
idea of farther extensions of labour and 
responsibility. 

Many anxious days passed ; but there was- 
one particular day in each week that was. 
becoming more and more terrible at each 
recurrence. This was the pay-day at the 
mine. When Kinder and Anthony met 
on one of the occasions, the latter, before 
unlocking the strong cash-box, made known a 
new and serious determination, by saying — 

*' I must stop this wholesale expenditure on 
wages, or I shall myself be stopped with a 
vengeance. Give the bulk of the men a 
week's notice to-day. Tell them how deeply 
I regret the necessity for doing so ; and say I 
still hope that it will not — cannot — be many- 
weeks longer, before we shall again find the 
ore, and resume operations; and that then 
every one of them who has not found bther 
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and satisfying employment shall be taken on. 
Of course, you will select your staflF for the 
continuance of the explorations from the very 
best of the men. No one can tell the value 
that any one of them may become to us 
by his intelligence in a sudden discovery, or 
in the things that lead to discovery. But, 
again, my dear fellow, mind before all things, 
to let them and all the world know we are not 
discouraged, but mean to fight the battle out, 
however long, till victory is ours ! " 

Eander looked as if he accepted and so 
shared his employer's confidence, but he said 
nothing, and went away with the cash to pay 
the men. Anthony thought his silence 
ominous, and became angry, but was soon 
right again. 

For another few weeks only. Not a sign of 
ore was anywhere discoverable, and Anthony 
began to fear that the fault (he stuck to the 
idea it was only a fault), was so wide, that 
before they got to the end of it — they would 
be out of their own land — and brought to a 
decisive stop. 

" If that is the case, God help us 1 " he said 
to Kinder, as they wandered about the wintry 

13L 
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frozen meadows one miserable day, amid an 
aspect of nature that looked as barren as their 
own prospects ; and which, if meant to be 
in sympathy, certainly brought forth no 
acknowledgment in grateful response. 

" Do you at all think of selling ? " asked 
Jacob, after a long and dreary pause. 

"I may," ;said Anthony, *'if you can find 
anybody likely to buy." 

. There was a sudden lightening in Jacobus 
glance, which, had it been seen by Anthony, 
might have set him thinking, but it was not 
seen, and he proceeded, — 

" But it will be only after I have spent my 
last shilling, and after having turned over so 
much of the soil as to leave no chance of 
success for any fresh comers. Under those 
circumstances do you think you could find me 
a liberal-minded purchaser — liberal-hearted, I 
should have said — for there will be little mind 
left in such a fool ? " 

Again Kinder was silent. But what could 
he say ? I'he bitter irony told its own tale, 
and needed — could have — no answer that 
Jacob Kinder saw his way to give. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A SAD DOWNFALL. 

PEING came, but it was deadly winter 

to Anthony. Still no lead! And lie 

was fast coming to the point when he 

would have to add — And no money 

left 1 — to continue the search. 

The money did go. Then outlying lands, 
houses, &c., were sold. The proceeds from 
them followed where so much had gone beforie. 
"Then debts began to accumulate ; but Anthony 
was too honest to incur more than he knew he 
would, at the worst, be able to pay by the 
.sale of Lipstone and the mine. These debts, 
however, brought him in a fresh trouble. A 
man had been heard to say things were coming 
to just the end he always said they would. 
The mine would be in the Bankruptcy Court 
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soon, and then perhaps they might find lead^ 
with Mr. Kinder 's kind help, and let poor Mr. 
Feame and his wife go free. 

Anthony, in a state of quiet fury, if one can 
imagine such a combination of intense heat 
within, with a cold, impassive exterior, was 
about to prosecute the speaker ; but Mabel and 
Kinder were in accord in urging him to be 
patient. As to Kinder, who was the first to- 
take up, instead of trying to ignore, the dark — 
perhaps malignant insinuation against him, he- 
proved himself to be as full of Christian 
charity against this enemy, as he had been full 
of friendliness to Anthony, while the latter 
was exhibiting so much doubt and scorn for 
him. 

Such, then, w^as the state of things in relation 
to the mine at Lipstone towards the dose of 
the first two years after the marriage. 

Is it possible to write without a sad heart> 
that this evil only preceded and accompanied 
one still more formidable ? Fate, in dealing 
with the mine, was like an enemy outside the 
fortress. Now we have to see the enemy 
within — in the very hearts of Mabel and 
Anthony themselves. 
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Nothing could have been more exemplary 
than Mabel's dealing with her latent temptation 
-and danger, if indeed they existed, which she 
did not seriously believe. She partook of wine 
sparingly when at the table with Anthony, but 
hardly touched or wished for any other 
-stimulant. Then came the birth of her first 
-child — aboy, so wonderfully strong and beautiful 
that the Eector, when he saw her and her babe 
together, a few weeks later — the one so pale, 
thin, delicate — the other so rosy and robust, 
could not help saying : — 

"Why, my dear, you look as if you had 
given all your strength, and health, and 
exuberant spirits to this little robber! — ^this 
audacious brigand !" — and therewith he stooped, 
nevertheless, to kiss the little " brigand." 

'^Ah, but isn't he worth them all?" said 
Mabel, with a look at her boy, such as no 
painter has yet had the skill to impart to his 
•canvas — not even a Eaphael ; and which so 
plainly said — that even so — she was content. 

"But are you taking sufficient nourishment ?" 
he rather anxiously asked. 

" That is what the Doctor asks every time he 
^omes. He won't believe I take as much stout 
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as I ought, though I really don't like to think 
how much I do take." 

" Ah, if the Doctor is well looking after you 
I need not fear." 

Mabel did not tell him that the shadow of 
the mine was already hanging ovei them, tO' 
which she attributed her weakness and fitful 
spirits, for Anthony desired silence on that 
subject with everyone. 

Neither did she let him suspect one of its 
consequences, a certain irritability of tone in 
Anthony's speech ; a certain forgetfulness of 
those little attentions which are dear to every 
true wife's heart, but precious indeed to Mabel ; 
a certain hardness, and stinginess in money 
matters when the household and her dress were 
concerned ; — all foreign to his natural habits^ 
and for that very reason, breeding sympathy 
rather than anger — warmth rather than cold- 
ness—in Mabel's heart, — for a time. The love* 
and pride excited by her beautiful boy helping^ 
her to these conclusions, — and so to greater 
care as to her husband's wants — also for a time. 

But the Doctor was unconsciously doing his- 
work at Lipstone, as many another doctor i& 
doing similar work, in equally happy households^ 
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scattered all over the country, teaching their 
respective patients to drink; and so, often to 
ruin the health they are really so anxious to 
save ; — and to break up-^and bring to utter 
wreck — that which has in numberless cases 
been hitherto rich in the elements that tend to 
make home a domestic paradise. 

Absorbed as he was in the aflfairs of the 
mine, Anthony did not for a long time perceive 
the gradual deterioration of the household. 
Mabel and his boy were there, and they were 
all in aU to him, in those happier — or, as it 
would be more correct to say — in those calmer 
moods in which the man's natural equanimity 
and fortitude were uppermost. 

Slight incidents, none of them perhaps worth 
mentioning — such as slippers not in the usual 
place when he came home tired ; his favourite 
dish so badly cooked that he scarcely ate any 
dinner at all ; Mabel herself, incredible to say, 
growing careless of her personal appearance, in 
which she had always exhibited a neatness, 
completeness, and good taste that was often 
remarked ; — these, and other things like them, 
did Anthony by slow steps at last realise ta 
himself ; and with a shock that could hardier* - 
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have been exceeded had he been suddenly 
informed he was what his sLanderer had said 
he would be, bankrupt — alike in love and 
fortune. 

Searching for the cause, he soon found it. 
She was indulging too much in the doctor's 
potions ; which, however, the Doctor did not call 
potions — nor charge for in his biU. Anthony 
saw the danger, and the immediate cause — 
the nursing of the chUd, and excused it. And 
then, in pure love for and full faith in his wife, 
but not taking those delicate and subtle modes 
of approach that would have occurred to a 
more imaginative and less pre-occupied man, 
he said to her, one day at dinner — 

'' Mabel." 

"Yes, dear?" 

*' I wouldn't take more than one tumbler of 
that stout. Such stimulants are good servants 
but very bad masters." 

" They shan't master me, Anthony ! " 

"They are mastering you." 

" Anthony 1 " Mabel looked at him with 
eyes that seemed to flame with resentment ; 
and put out her hand to the table edge, as if 
she were about to rise, and leave the room. 
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A sad scene followed, as Anthony detained 
her ; and after earef tJly closing the door, called 
up before her the picture of their home as it 
had been, and which she alone had made so 
sweet, pure, beautiful ; and then asked her to 
look around, and judge for herself of the change, 
and the cause of the change. 

Mabel was deeply moved — was conscious 
the complaint was partly just — and after an 
ineffectual and tearful attempt to explain by 
other and obvious causes — which he brusquely 
put aside — she threw herself into his arms, 
•declared she loved him too well to hesitate, 
^nd that henceforward she would abide strictly 
by his advice. 

" You know, darling," he said to her, '* this 
impostor who takes my name is weaned ; and 
so I do not think you need fear from lessening 
your draughts." 

"I fear nothing, Anthony, but that you 
should cease to love me, or cease to respect me." 

" Cease to love you ? God help me 1 What 
should I be without that ? Cease to respect 
you ? Why, I glory in my wife — or, at least, 
I would do so if the infernal mine would let 
mel" 
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Mabel religiously kept her word; and so^ 
time passed till the birth of the second child, 
which was just as confirmed a weakling as the 
boy had been the reverse. But when, after a 
few weeks, that fact became clear to the parents, 
Mabel comforted her husband and herself bjr 
saying with one of her bright smiles— 

" Do you know, Anthony, I have often in 
my girlish days taken a strange fancy to some- 
wilding flower, and dug it up, and brought it 
home, but looking so limp and sad as if it 
wanted nothing so much as to die. And I 
have in my mind talked to it, and said, * You 
dear little, naughty, wicked thing, you shall do 
nothing of the kind. Do you suppose your 
beauty and your sweet scent were given to you 
only for yourself? I mean to teach you better.^ 
And I have watched it, and watered it, and 
kept bitter and cold winds from it, and exposed 
it to gentle dews, and banished far away all' 
tiny and slimy marauders, and lo! how the 
little thing did shoot up at last 1 — with leaves so- 
beautiful, that I never expected flowers — and 
then flowers came too — and I own, Anthony, I 
have cried for very joy, to think what a little^ 
limp, suicidal sort of thing it once was." 
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Could Anthony help kissing away the tears- 
that filled the blue eyes through the narrative,, 
which he knew well enough came more from 
Mabel's thoughts of their little human flower,, 
than the wilding she made use of ? 

But already the influence of the Doctor was 
at work in the old way. The more delicate 
Mabel was, the more necessary in his view was. 
it she should drink. Since the stout alone 
would not do, he insisted on her taking two or 
three glasses of wine daily besides. And 
though Mabel had already learned, through 
her sufiering in the past, to begin to fear 
temptation, still that was too perilous a secret 
for her to speak of to the doctor ; who if she 
had done so would have only laughed at her 
fears, paid a compliment to her self-control,, 
and set her off" again fortified by her own 
conceit, so far at least as his voice and influence 
were concerned. 

Knowing not what he did, he actually turned 
all the love and anxiety of the mother for her 
child into an irresistible motive for disregarding 
the secret danger she feared, when he told her 
she must give up nursing the babe, unless she^ 
took measures to strengthen herself. 
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Mabel hesitated no longer ; but determined 
to be rigidly exact in observing the only rule 
left, '^thus far and no farther!'' But the "far'' 
•once reached, soon melted into the " farther ; ^ 
while her brain, weakened by illness, pecuniary 
anxiety, and by her own special and peculiar 
secret trouble, lost tone; will and judgment 
began alike to fail ; until the second state of 
Mabel's fall was worse than the first. 

And then came a new disappointment and 
provocation. She had to give up, after all, the 
•duty, privilege, and delight of suckling her 
babe, by the Doctor's express injunction ; a 
wet nurse was obtained ; and Mabel, deprived 
of even such safeguards as her maternal office 
had involved, fled for solace to the old source, 
which had become, so she felt, vital to her very 
•existence. 

Amid the darkening gloom, and mental 
pre-occupation, that was fast overspreading 
Anthony's life through the mine, he might not 
have again noticed so as to understand his wife's 
•condition, and see there was something besides 
the obvious illness that was becoming habitual, 
but for an incident that had a strange and 
startling effect upon him. 
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Their boy was now two and a half years old. 
At meal times, Anthony's daily comfort was 
to take him upon his knee, and in that nn^ 
comfortable fashion would eat what he could 
eat, and listen to the child's prattle, mostly 
unintelligible to his ears, but sufficiently under- 
stood by the father's heart 

On this particular day, Anthony had come 
home so absorbed in fear that ruin must over- 
take them, if lead was not speedily found, that 
while mechanically he took the boy as usual to 
his knee, he was, for once, inattentive for some 
time to anything but the food he was trying 
to take, as necessary for his body ; but feeling 
every mouthful poisoned by the influence of 
that other food for the mind which Fate so 
inexorably thrust upon him. 

How long this torturing reverie lasted he 
knew not, but when he waked from it, thinking 
to go back to the mine, and try if, by looking 
at the work in some new and altogether fresh 
method, he could get new light and hope, his 
€yes fell upon the boy, who had taken hold of 
Anthony's wine glass, in which a few drops 
remained, and then put it to his lips, and 
drank^ with such prolonged enjoyment — ^that 
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in an instant Dakeyne's letter to Mabel — ^that 
letter which he had thought so lightly of for 
its subject matter when Mabel showed it to 
him, while her fearless frankness in so doing 
charmed and delighted him — all this came back 
to him with an instantaneous sense of his own 
blind folly, and a sudden and overmastering 
fear of what impended on his own household ; 
for now — recalling, painfully, many things — 
he saw the truth — Mabel was again falling I 

Not trusting himself to speak to his wife till 
he had taken time to consider what it was best 
to do — but determined to do something at all 
hazards, and speedily — the mine and everything 
else in the world were forgotten for the next 
day or two, during which he was very little at 
home. 

At last, remembering the Rector's parting 
advice, he resolved on again, but more carefully, 
speaking to Mabel, as to her danger. 

He did so, but was met by angry denials, 
the snatching up of her boy, and rushing away 
from his presence. Such was his only answer* 

That evening a visitor came ; an important 
vone — his fellow trustee, the solicitor ; who, of 
•course, knew the state of Anthony's aflFairs, and 
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iad in consequence fought shy of late of going 
into the subject, fearing (so Anthony thought) 
it might lead to requests for help. This visit, 
which had been sought by Mr. Joyiison, raised 
new hope. So Anthony had begged Mabel to 
-do all that could be done in the way of hospi- 
tality, to please the visitor. 

Word was sent to Mabel to hurry down, but 
^he returned a confused apology, saying she 
was too unwelL Anthony went to her ; but 
.the moment she heard his coming footsteps she 
rushed to the door and locked it. In an instant 
Anthony burst it open, and saw what he had 
feared, but hardly expected to see. His wife had 
used his latest complaint and injunction only 
as a reason and excuse for sinning more deeply. 

Looking at her fixedly for a few seconds, while 
^he stood cowering, yet with a show of defiance 
on her face, he said in tones of fearful severity — 

**You were right. You are not fit to be 
seen by, much less to receive, a visitor. Shall 
I tell him so, and add the whole truth ? " 

Waiting for no answer he left her to herself, 
xind her own tangled thoughts ; confused, and 
maudlin from her state, but interpenetrated by 
fleams of awful light. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

STILL MORE GOODNESS FROM JACOB. 

INTHON Y returned to his visitor, showinff, 

J^^ as he thought, nothing of what wa» 

^^^ passing within, and determined to address 

himself exclusively to the business of the 

hour. 

But nature was too much for him, and 
caused him to reveal in features and manner 
something of his mental state to Mr. Joynson ; 
but the explanation — a perfectly sufl&cient one 
for that gentleman — came, MabeFs serious 
iUness. 

After expressing his regret, in words that 
incidentally revealed how high was his opinion 
of her, he said — 

" If it was not for this unlucky mine, I 
should say you were the luckiest fellow in all 
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Christendom, to have the most charming and 
estimable of wives, and the most attached and 
devoted of friends." 

" Kinder is a capital fellow, and I, more than 
anyone else, should be foremost in that procla- 
mation. But have you any special reason for 
saying so ? " 

" Well, it is through him I am here." 

" Indeed 1" 

**Yes. He came to me in great trouble 
some • days before I wrote to you, and was for 
a time unwilling to let me know all that was 
on his mind. The upshot, however, was that 
he was in the deepest anxiety about you and 
your wife, who had been so exceedingly kind ta 
him. As for his own loss, he didn't care a bit 
even if things did finally go to the bad. And 
then he said he supposed I must know (as, of 
course, I did) that they could not go on much 
longer as they were, and therefore he wanted 
me to see you ; for he felt it too delicate a 
subject to meddle with himself as a subordinate. 
In the meantime he wished me to think over 
the matter, and see whether I could not find 
some rich client to join you, or something of 
that kind, and so' bring all right in the end^ 
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for lie still persists there is lead if they could 
only get at it." 

" If Kinder were not a friend I should have 
asked him in future to mind his own business ; 
but as it is" — and Anthony drew breath heavily, 
as if to cover a sigh — but said no more. 

" Well, I asked Kinder if he knew of any 
one likely to join in such a speculation, for I 
did not ; and he said he thought he did — a 
Mr. Seckretive — who had often asked questions, 
and shown interest in the mine, but was too 
close to let him, Jacob, know his wishes or 
intentions if he had any. 1 was surprised, for 
Seckretive is a great lover of his money and 
rarely embarks in any speculations — ^never, 
indeed, except when tempted by a chance of 
inordinate profits. However, I undertook to 
see Seckretive ; who, I found, did not want me 
to say much about the state of things in the 
mine, with which he was perfectly familiar, but 
only to discuss terms of arrangement. 

"T proposed he should take a share, as Kinder 
had prudently suggested to me beforehand, 
knowing your views. He declined at once, 

'* * What, then, will you do ? ' I asked. 

"*I11 buy if Fearne is inclined to sell. 
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Tecognising the existing state of things/ 

"'Are you determined to accept no other 
.arrangement ? ' I asked ; for I was afraid by 
'existing state of things' he meant rather 
the hopelessness of finding lead than any share 
-of Jacob's confidence that lead would and must 
the found. 

" * Quite determined I ' was the answer. 

" * Then I am not very sanguine as to such 
4in arrangement/ I said. * But could you give 
me any indication as to price ? ' 

" * I will give ten thousand pounds for 
Lipstone and the mine— j^st as they both 
^re — nothing to be removed except personal 
belongings; and I won't advance a sixpence 
bevond' 

'* I shook my head, but said no more. And 
there in effect the matter was left." 

" I am not inclined to sell, while any con- 
ceivable chance remains," said Anthony, at the 
•close of Mr. Joynson's narrative. 

" No — as I expected. But let me ask how 
much longer you can, by using up every 
4ivailable means, continue the explorations?" 

"Five, perhaps six weeks," was Anthony's 
gloomy answer, after a long pause. 
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" And then— ?" 

" If there's no success — ^ruin. But then you 
see I have got so accustomed of late to ideas 
of that character that, after all, I may find ruin 
not so terrible as it is painted. At all events 
I seem to care less about it as I come apparently 
ever nearer." 

" But this oflfer at the end of the five or six 
weeks will probably not be repeated." 

*' Oh yes, it will. Kinder has done liis part 
so well — too well perhaps in strict honesty, for 
my sake — that the man shows he cares for it." 

" Yes, but won't he then seriously lessen his 
offer?" 

" Perhaps. But we won't discus^ the matter 
further. I had made up my mind to follow 
Kinder's advice, take a partner, and so partly 
undo Mr. Dakeyne's doings, in order the better 
to carry out his essential instructions, and my 
own solemn engagement. But sell I will not, 
till my last chance is gone by the going of my 
last shilling. Tell Seckretive just what has 
passed between us, and he may perhaps still 
change his mind. Or — and this is worth at- 
tention — you may so manage him that he tvill 
keep his offer open for those critical weeks." 
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" I did not mean to t-ell you, had you not 
raised the point, but now I must. I tried to 
secure in effect some such understanding, but 
was told point blank that his offer was only for 
the present time — ^and if not accepted there 
the matter would end altogether." 

Mr. Joynson rose to depart, and Anthony 
<iid not press him to stay, but thanked him 
heartily for what he had tried to do, and then 
«aid no more. 

When the visitor was gone, he sat down, let 
his arms drop wearily on the table, and his 
bead rest upon them ; and thinking no longer 
•of the momentous dialogue he had just shared 
in, gave himself up to the thoughts of that 
other and deeper ruin, which now seemed the 
only thing worth caring for, or attending to. 

Not long did he remain thus. Action with 
^uch men is the only balm for trouble. He 
rose, and sent a h^arried message to the mine, 
that if Mr. Kinder was not gone for the day, 
he begged him to wait, and he would come 
there to him. 

Kinder answered by presenting himself! 

" The men are all gone, I suppose ? " said 
Anthony. 
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** Yes ; all but a couple of night-men who* 
attend to the engine and the pumps." 

"That is well We have never yet gone 
through the mine together when it was empty,, 
and therefore quite free from obstruction. I 
feelincUnedtodosonow." 

Kinder made no reply, .and they set out,, 
after wrapping themselves in waterproofs, 
putting on thick high boots, and round strong- 
hats with candles fixed in their fronts, to be 
lighted in case of need, and having lanterns in 
hand. Presently Anthony said — 

" Kinder, I have just parted with my co- 
trustee ; and though I do not suppose his recent 
call on Seckretive will produce much, I must 
tell you how deeply I feel your kindness in 
setting him on. The thing has failed. He- 
declines partnership. He wants to buy; I don't 
want to sell But don't discuss, — at least not 



now." 



There were two ways into the mine— a per- 
pendicular one by a shaft, used for bringing up 
the ore while there was any, and a sloping one^ 
by ladders, a long and tedious descent, used 
by the miners. Anthony, of course, chose 
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the first, and they were soon at the bottom. 

And then once more he began the same 
eternal round between walls of soil, ever oozing 
with water ; under low roofs of soil, always 
dripping, and only kept up by cross beams of 
timber; and over a wet, slimy track, where 
the feet continually stuck for a moment, and 
had to be extricated by an effort. 

But Anthony heeded none of these things. 
Even the fall of his hat, and the striking 
his head sharply against a beam of the roof, 
where he had forgotten to stoop, which brought 
blood on his forehead, and made Kinder 
exclaim, produced only the remark — 

" It is nothing ! " 

For he was more intent than ever on going 
into every abandoned level they passed, peering 
for traces of lead, asking questions perpetually 
of Jacob, and altogether behaving more like a 
man who was for the first time making a really 
careful and methodical investigation, than one 
who had done the same thing hundreds of times 
before ; but with less keen eyes than he gazed 
now, — conscious that ruin or fortune might 
depend on them. 

Nothing occurred to reward him for his 
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arduous survey ; and after going througli every 
road and level, he was about to return to the 
shaft, when he suddenly remembered a short 
level opened some months ago, and abandoned, 
which he had since forgotten, and which he 
had not noticed that night, careful as he had 
been to explore every yard of the mine. 

Kinder explained that the stuff got was so 
poor, and the roof so difficult to make safe, 
that they put up a few uprights between, and 
threw in a lot of rubbish they wanted to get rid 
of, so filled its entrance and rammed it hard, 
and stopped the fall they feared 

'' Take me to it," said Anthony. 

*4t is the worst part of the mine — ^knee-deep 
in water, — ^the men grumbled to work there, 
and said it was dangerous. I shouldn't have 
minded that, but that I knew it was worse 
than dangerous — unprofitable." And Kinder 
broke out into a loud laugh. 

"The man who can laugh in so dismal a 
place," said Anthony, holding up his lantern 
to look at Kinder, "is also the man to confix)nt 
worse difficulties than a few inches of water. 
So lead the way." 

Kinder turned and silently moved on, and 
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they soon came to the spot, which appeared 
just what Jacob had said — the entrance to a 
level that had been opened, and then tightly 
•closed up again with soil and rubbish, kept in 
place by stout beams. 

"Did I go into that level before it was 
•closed ? " 

" Certainly. And you were the first to speak 
About the dangerous st^te of the soil overhead, 
And the depth of water below." 

" I seem to remember something of that, but 
I can't recollect ever myself exambiing the 
walls, or the stuff that was got out." 

" Oh, you certainly did." 

"Then, perhaps, it's only one of the follies 
that will come to men in my position, in lieu 
of more substantial things, that I seem to feel 
a greater desire to explore in that short level 
to-night than I felt in coming here for the 
:search through the whole mine." 

" Shall I have it re-opened ? " 

" I wish you would." 

" The water is the great objection. It is to 
A great extent dammed out now by our work 
here. We had difficulties at the time while 
we did explore. The level is very likely in 
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some kind of connection through small channel 
with the mines above, of which Mr. Dakeyne 
was so afraid/' 

** Ah, indeed ! Then we'd best let it alone. 
We mustn't have our epitaph inscribed as- 
those of drowninor men who would catch at 

o 

straws I I am weary, let us get out/' 

When they had re-ascended and were moving^ 
slowly round to the Lipstone entrance, Anthony 
said, in tones so strange that they arrested 
Kinder's attention instantly — 

" You can be absent from here without 
damage for a day or two, I suppose ? " 

" Absent I " echoed Jacob Kinder, and so 
startled was he by the question that he forgot 
to stifle his surprise. 

*•' Yes," said Anthony ; " I am going to make* 
a journey by a late train to-night, so as to be 
sure to catch a distant friend early in the 
morning, before he leaves home for business. 
On my return to-morrow afternoon I may 
want you to go on a matter of importance 
which I can entrust to no one else." 

Whatever might have suddenly rushed into- 
Kinder's mind, at the first sound of the^ 
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question, fled now, as he noticed the melancholy, 
yet confidential way in which Anthony spoke. 

" Whatever it be, I will be ready at a 
moment's notice." 

" Have, then, a closed carriage and a pair of 
horses ready at the village, by five o'clock 
to-morrow. Should I be delayed longer, make 
the same arrangement for the next day." 

" It shall be done. Before you go in, let me 
wipe the stain of blood from your face. It would 
be well that Mrs. Feame should not see that." 

"Mrs. Feame?" echoed Anthony, in a 
strangely-sounding, absent tone. " Oh yes I " 

There was a little pool near. He went to» 
that, took off his hat, washed his face and 
forehead with his hands, and wiped them dry 
with his handkerchief, Then turning to Jacob, 
he said, as he held up his lantern — 

" Am I now in a condition to be presentable 
to the lady you mentioned ? " 

There was something in the look and tone 
of Anthony that seemed intended to suggest 
a playful " Yes " as the answer ; but Kinder 
could not for the life of him decide whether it 
was really so, or as he strongly inclined to 
believe, something that indicated an intense 



\ 
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bitterness of thought and feeling, 'which set 
him guessing aU kinds of things. 

" Good night," said Anthony, as they reached 
the door and there parted. 

"Good night" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOURS OP STRUGGLE. 

|READFUL was the shock given to Mahel 
by Anthony's violence in breaking open 
the bedroom door ; and by all that 
followed, — ^her exposure to him in a 
state which she was not too far gone 
to misunderstand, — ^his attitude, look,^ and 
bitter irony of speech as she blanched before 
him, trying vainly to retaliate by a reckless 
and mad defiance ; — and, above all, by his 
abrupt method of departure. She was thus 
brought so far to her right senses, as to feel im- 
pressed with a vague but awful sense of alarm 
as regarded him ; and of soul-sickness and 
disgust as regarded herself, such as she had 
never before felt or conceived of. 

But with those feelings came a deeper and 
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deeper sense of intolerable misery, whieli yet 
she knew not how to throw off or mitigate. 
The moment she began to think, her brain 
seemed like a seething cauldron. The moment 
she tried to act she found the instrument of 
action — her will — incapable of any effort, and 
shrinking instinctively from the least attempt 

But the necessity of doing something was 
great; and accustomed of late habitually to 
think of but one way of gaining temporary 
relief and power, she was about to resort to 
that, but stopped with the glass of wine in her 
hand, and the decanter before her; and, 
setting the glass down on the table, burst into 
tears, and wrung her hands in piteous anguish, 
murmuring— 

" Oh, what shall I do ? What shall I do ? " 

Twice did she again, after a pause, take up 
that glass, and each time set it down, while the 
struggle went on within — confused and conr 
fusing — so that in her present state the ideas 
that tempted mingled with the ideas that urged 
to resistance — and left her helpless, despairing, 
miserable to the last degree. 

She walked two or three times through the 
length of the room, then sat down on a chair 
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in a corner, and stared fixedly at vacancy, just 
^s if her brain was reeling. 

Suddenly she rose, went to the table, poured 
the wine in the glass back into the decanter, 
spilling the greatest part as she did so, through 
the tremulous weakness of her hands, which 
reflected but too faithfully the tremulous 
weakness of the mind that dictated the act. 

Again she paced to and fro, again she sat 
•down in the corner, then clapped her hands to 
her face and eyes, and burst into a long passion 
♦of grief and tears ; mainly due to her state, but 
much also to a sense of growing enlightenment, 
^nd possibility of movement towards her 
husband before it might be too late, which 
^gain almost . maddened her with the fearful 
thoughts and bitter remorse they brought at 
the same time. 

After awhile, she took the handkerchief she 
had thrown carelessly round her neck, heedless 
of appearances during the indulgence of the 
xifternoon, then let down her lovely hair, and 
bathed her head for some time in the cold 
water, then dried it, and dried her eyes, feeling 
noticeably better. 

Should she now send for Anthony, make 
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full confession, ask his forgiveness, and prajr 
for his advice and his strength since her own 
had proved so faithless to her ? 

She shuddered, to think — If he should re- 
fuse I Or at least leave her to get out of the 
slough of despond — as she had gone into it — 
by herself She would wait yet an hour or so 
longer, so that he might at least see Low she 
had spent the time in his absence by taking 
measures for recovery. 

That thought impelled her to take up the 
decanter, go to the window, open it, and empty 
it outside the window into the darkness ; but 
the act aflfected her as if she had been guilty 
of a crime, she was so excited in the doing, so 
pale, agitated, and trembling after it. 

, At last something like calm did come. She 
did not feel strong for any purpose whatever^ 
nor clear in anything but this, her intense 
desire to see Anthony, to speak to him as she 
had never done before, in the hope to give him 
hope that this day was to prove the climax 
and the end of the evil ; — the last event of the 
sad series of her degradation, and that hence- 
forth, if he would but help her, she might be 
safe, and their love and happiness again secure. 
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She hesitated still, and thought to wait till 
Jie called her to supper, or if he did not call 
her then, till they would meet at bedtime ; for 
every hour's delay was a distinct gain in the way 
of physical and mental improvement, but also 
a distinct danger as regarded the effect on him. 
That decided her. She rang, and Mrs. Pipe 
answered the bell. 

** Is Mr. Fearne now alone ? " 
** Why, my dear child^ did he not tell you ?" 
" Tell me ! In heaven's name, what ? " 
" Why, that he has gone on a long journey, 
and won't be back till to-morrow afternoon." 
** Do you know where? " 
" I haven't the ghost of an idea." 
Mabel's hand was fortunately resting on the 
table, or she would have fallen on hearing this 
news, which seemed perfectly appalling. But 
the rising courage of her true self instinctively 
warned her against any exposure, for Anthony's 
sake, as well as for her own. So she hurriedly 
said — 

" I was ill — the business, perhaps, sudden — 
lie may have thought it best not to disturb me. 
I shall hear all about it to-morrow. Send the 
nurse with baby to me." 
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" They are both in bed, my dear. Don't 
you know how late it is ? Ten o'clock. Mr. 
Fearne told me not to disturb you by bringing 
baby for you to kiss as usual." 

*'Did he also enjoin that nurse and baby 
should not be disturbed by me ? " 

**My dear child — ^you are ill — and don't 
know what you are saying.'' 

** I dare say." 

'' Can I do nothing for you?" said Mrs. Pipe, 
seeing her young mistress desired to be alone* 

" Nothing" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNTIMELY EPISODE. 

ABEL spent an awful night, during which 
sleeping and waking were only different 
-^^ forms of torture ; the dreams of the one, 
and the realities of the other, in alternate 
^4^ succession, serving as a constant stimulant 
<5ach to each. 

But at daybreak she rose with a feeling that 
she knew not whether to ascribe to hope or to 
despair, but which at least inspired the resolve 
to act. 

She felt an uncontrollable desire to go abroad 
into the country. The house seemed a prison. 
In the absence of any other friend to appeal to, 
Mabel's heart seemed to swell at the thought 
that one mother still remained to her, who had 
been ever kind, when sought in hours of distress 



J 
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and trouble, and had rarely sent her away 
uncomforted. She would go again to her, in 
her sweet solitudes of the wood, the heath, and 
the river ; and there try to discharge from her 
heart the ever-welling bitterness that made 
her remorse and bitterness for the past so full 
of violence and anguish, that she found it 
impossible to think calmly of her course, while 
it remained. 

Happily it was the season when that grand 
mother — that sweet and supreme sovereign of 
the human heart — Nature — makes holiday, 
and does indeed " paint the meadows with 
delight." It was a May morning ; one such as 
the old poets knew, and truly described ; and 
yet which, perhaps, only visited them, as it 
visits us, infrequently; but whose every coming 
was rightly thought enough to make the- 
general character of such days stand out in» 
lustrous glory in their pages for evermore, and 
thus in a sense to be always with us, when we 
need them, or have spirits sufficiently attuned 
to understand them — to enjoy — and be gratefuL 

As she was leaving her bedroom her eye 
lighted upon letters that had arrived for her 
the previous evenings but which she had caused 
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to be put aside ud opened, as things that could 
be of no concern to her, in her state of misery 
and hopelessness, on hearing of Anthony's 
departure. 

As she saw they were from known lady 
•correspondents, and were doubtless of the usual 
pleasant, but not peculiarly important character, 
«he was inclined to treat them in much the 
same way now ; but her sense of right forbade, 
so she put them in her pocket, to read by-and- 
bye, when she might feel in the vein. 

Leaving the house silently, before anyone 
was stirring, she went towards a little wood 
not very far off. The turbid thoughts within 
and the gracious sights without were for some 
time in a kind of conflict. She was thinking 
of the influences that had conduced to her fall, 
and could not but think of them passionately 
and resentfully. 

She asked herself, were social habits, social 
opinions, harmless — guiltless in such matters ? 
And then she recalled how in her own life, 
temptation had still succeeded temptation. As 
a child she had seen the enjoyment of her 
parents over their wine, she had then been 
allowed to taste, and that taste had been aa 
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the seed which had germinated and grown, and 
at last overgrown and shadowed her whole 
being. 

But it had been checked for a few years, 
during which, however, she had been taught by 
her father himself to look for a day of emanci- 
pation, when she would be permitted to drink 
again ; and find, of course, the long-forbidden 
thing become a hundred times sweeter. And 
at last she was, at the age of twelve, permitted 
to have a little wine daily. How intensely that 
little was enjoyed would have frightened her 
father at the time had he known ; even if he 
could also have anticipated the strength at a 
later time of his daughter's self-control, by 
seeing bow seldom did her desire lead her into 
excess, till her own friends, and the ordinary 
arrangements of society, joined to break down 
her ordinarily admirable restraint. 

As she advances towards womanhood she 
goes out to pay visits with her father. Wine 
is offered and taken, and so opportunities 
increase. 

Still older, she goes to balls, where the 
champagne is almost forced upon her. No 
wonder she forgets all strict rule of moderation,. 
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and so suffers her first trouble with Anthony. 
The loveliness of such a love as Mabel's was 
thus stained and degraded for months after- 
^ards in his eyes, and subsequently in her 
own, when the cause of the estrangement 
became known to her. 

Her father dies, is buried, and she has to 
meet the guests who attend the funeral She 
resolves she will not let one single drop touch 
her lips. She refuses when it is pressed upon 
her by Anthony, by the farmer who proposes 
her health, and by the doctor ; and it is only 
when her spiritual pastor and friend himself 
urges, that she gives way, and has her reward 
in a momentary flow of intellectual strength 
and vivacious speech ; but the remembrance 
of the eftect of the wine she then drank remains 
to her ever afterwards as one of the most 
insidious and deadly of all possible temptations. 

Then comes her bridal day — when she is 
able by an early departure to shun the chief 
danger ; while through her love for Anthony, 
and her past remembrance of his horror of 
excess, she so controls herself previously, that 
a single glass, sipped from time to time, while 
dispensing hospitality to her friends before 
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taking farewell, brings her honourably through 
the ordeaL 

But the old -school doctor lies in wait for her, 
and manifold are his opportunites. Before her 
confinements, when she is unwell; after the 
birth of each child, when she is delicate; at 
churchings, at christenings, but, above all, 
when the mother's passionate love for her 
offspring can be appealed to, and she is told, 
in effect, "Drink, or you must cease to suckle," 
his influence becomes paramount; and thus 
duty and inclination at last seem to join hands, 
and — disunite hearts ! Now, indeed, Mabel 
falls, and deplorable indeed the depth of her 
faU, 

All this she remembers with an emotion that 
leads her, the moment she gains the shelter of 
the wood, to throw herself on the ground, and 
spend a long half hour in uncontrollable griet 

But it was not for this she had come forth 
into the beauty and glory of the morning. A 
faint hope, which she hardly dared to analyse 
lest it might disappear altogether, had from the 
first moment of opening her eyes, moved her 
and remained with her in her rising and in her 
going forth. That hope was that the suffering 
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and humiliation she had endured had so 
thoroughly done their work of enlightening 
.and strengthening her, that she might venture 
fearfully but hopefully to believe she had come 
to the last stage of declension ; would now rise ; 
and so speak and act at Anthony's return that 
he too would understand and recognise how 
vital and decisive was the change. 

It was a thought and a feeling that made 
her heart beat wildly, but she clung to them, 
trying ever to assure herself all now would be 
well. 

Gradually her tears began to dry and her 
heart to grow lighter. She looks around ; 
allows her glances to wander, and thoughts 
and feelings to follow as they list. 

At first her eyes have no need to seek further 
than the couch on which she has been lying. 
This is one that no queen of the earth, however 
powerful, could have prepared more finely for 
herself. Primroses are all about her, with that 
lovely scent, gleam, and colour which all can feel, 
but which no words can describe. When her eyes 
can leave them, all moistened by the early dews, 
and looking as if they were only giving back 
to her tear for tear in sympathy, she rises and 
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wanders through the beautiful but diminutive- 
wood. Presently she stoops, with something of 
her old childish enthusiasm, to gather the wood 
anemones and wood sorrels that here carpet 
the ground, and again she rests on a bank with 
them in her hand, thoughts of their purity and 
beauty making sad her thoughts of herself; 
while she asks whether purity cannot be re- 
gained if once 'tis soiled, or if it is like the 
bloom of the peach, which to touch is irreme- 
diably to spoil. 

Again she rises, and moves onward, till she 
reaches the end of the forest trees, where a new 
surprise awaits her, as her glance falls upon 
tree after tree, of the choicest kinds that have 
yet enriched our woodlands and gardens. There- 
is the double white cherry, most exquisite of 
snowy blossoms ; the double scarlet hawthorn,, 
glowing — one could fancy blushing — with the 
consciousness of its own intense colour; and 
there is the laburnum dropping its golden rain. 
She wonders for the moment where she has* 
gotten to, till she remembers it is a neighbouring^ 
gentleman's grounds she is approaching, and at 
once turns off across the heath towards the 
distant river. 



) 
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Again she stopped to rest for a few minutes 
on the low wall of a ruined but most picturesque 
and very ancient well, and then remembers and 
reads her letters. The last is the only one 
that appears to interest her. This she began 
with something like interest and anticipation 
in her face, but which soon underwent a 
painful change. The letter was as follows : — 

"My dear young friend, — In answer to your 
loving inquiries about your * school companion 
and favourite,' my most unhappy daughter, I 
can only say my heart is well-nigh broken by 
her behaviour. I would not tell you this — 
would not so shock you, but that if any one^ 
could save her from utter ruin it is you and 
you alone. At least I know no other who has 
apparently so much influence over her — no one 
of whom she speaks in her better mood sa 
tenderly and so regretfully that she has lost 
your companionship. 

"Ah, my dear, will you not lose all your 
former feeling for her when I tell you the 
origin of her misdoing? She has taken to 
drink. You will throw my letter down in 
disgust, perhaps, and go no further ? But bear 
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with me while I tell you alL Even the narra- 
tive to one like you seems to lift for a time 
from my heart the burden that is so grievous 
to bear alone. I knew nothing of the cause of 
her strange behaviour till a few weeks ago, 
when I accidentally found, under her very 
pillow, a bottle of spirits. That led to many 
sad scenes, and at last to her leaving me with- 
out a word of warning, or of information as to 
her future residence or proceedings. Imagine^ 
my dear young friend, my state during the 
next few weeks, hearing nothing, fearing the 
worst. It was then I wrote to you a seemingly 
unimportant letter, hoping if she were with 
you, or if you knew anything of her where- 
abouts, you would tell me, without knowiug 
more of the facts, or suspecting their nature. 

" It was your sweet letter in reply, recalling 
your old happy girlish school-time together 
at school, that leads me now to confide all to 
you. 

" Well, she did return at last, seemingly very 
penitent, and making me the most solenm 
promises if only I would forgive her. Ah, dear, 
I suppose I let her see that was only too easy ; 
ivas, indeed, as needful for me to bestow aft 
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for her to receive. I must not prolong the 
dreadful story. She has again disappeared,, 
taking with her forty pounds, which she could 
only obtain by breaking open the box in which 
I keep what money I need on hand. Is it not 
horrible ? But then we must remember it is a 
species of madness that possesses persous in 
her state. Pray think of that, and do not let 
your own innocence and goodness turn you 
quite against my poor misguided daughter. 
"I would on the contrary entreat you in 
Christ's name to help, as perhaps you only can. 
I feel certain that sooner or later she will come 
to you, perhaps with the worst intentions. 
Oh, then, think of me — the hapless mother — 
yearning to regain her child. Think, too,. 
what a glory would be shed on your life, if you 
could feel you had been the instrument of 
salvation to a fellow-creature ; one, too, that 
you so loved." 

Such was the letter ; and never perhaps did 
the irony of fortune more cruelly pierce through 
the heart and soul of an unfortunate than now^ 
in Mabel's case. When she had finished, her 
looks and gestures were as of one so distraught 
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that neither tears, nor words — scarcely even 
thoughts — could issue from that wild distemper 
of the heart and brain. 

Presently she burst into laughter — but of so 
horrible a kind, that she would have gone 
hopelessly mad, if it had not speedily broken 
into tears, sobs, and hysteric cries, that brought 
with them some relict 

" This to me, of all women in the world I 
And now, when — " But there she stopped the 
rising tide of emotion which, in taking her to 
the recollection of her own position with 
Anthony, had also reminded her of her present 
hope, of her solemn duty to him, and to herself; 
^nd, in consequence, of the equally imperative 
<luty to dismiss from her mind every other 
thought and aim, until that hope and those 
duties should be happily accomplished. 

She shuddered even then to think what 
ruin to all her future would probably follow if 
her early friend — this now lost, abandoned 
•creature — came to Lipstone, with Anthony in 
his present mood ; and possibly asking himself, 
as he studied such a new phenomenon, whether 
he might not expect a similar end for his own 
wife ; for they were friends, and he might even 
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remember that this friend was one of the girls 
present at the ball where Mabel so thoroughly 
forgot herself in the pleasurable excitement of 
the night I 

But she must stop these wretched trains of 
thought 1 If all went well with her and her 
husband when he returned, she would tell him 
the whole story, show him the mother's letter, 
«eek his advice and follow it. Never more 
would she have any kind of secrecy from him 
on a subject so serious to herself and him. On 
that she had taken a solemn compact with 
herself, never to be broken. 

Eegaining at last some composure, she 
resumed her walk. Presently she passed through 
a little hamlet, which still managed to support 
an alehouse, against the door of which she was 
surprised to see a woman reclining asleep. Her 
dress was, in make and material, good — that 
of a lady — but, like the half-hidden face and 
dishevelled hair, so dirty and disorderly that 
Mabel thought she must have been drunk when 
she took up her post, perhaps at night when 
turned out, or possibly in the very early 
morning, when she sought entrance, but had 
to wait for less untimely hours. 
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She was about to pass lier by when her brain 
seemed suddenly to flame with the thought^ 
Could this be her early friend, the subject of 
the mother's letters ? 

No ; it was incredible. Besides, this seemed 
altogether an older woman. Again she was 
about to go past, when a movement ol the 
sleeper revealed, in the general contour of the 
head and bust, something that so strongly 
reminded her of her friend, as to carry con* 
viction at once, this was the fugitive from 
home, coming perhaps to seek Mabel herself. 

What was she to do ? All her former fears 
of any kind of connection between her, thi^ 
woman, and Anthony revived with ten-fold 
strength. 

But while she hesitated, she felt her heart 
touched with pity as she noticed and remem- 
bered a slight, but characteristic personal 
gesture which brought back to her so strongly 
their days of innocence, and of sportive play- 
fulness together, that she went towards the 
sleeper, to make sure if she was the person she 
thought ; and yet, if she were, hardly knowing 
with what further purpose beyond the vague 
feeling that if she could do even a Uttle good 
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it might be accepted by God, as a a slight but 
not unworthy acknowledgment of her own 
great offence. 

Terrible was the shock, on touching the 
shoulder of the recumbent woman — who started 
and was at once recognised, — to hear her cry, 
before fully conscious where she was, or who 
spoke to her — 

" Drink, I want some more drink 1 " But 
she presently knew Mabel, and rose staggering 
to her feet, claimed, embraced, and kissed her, 
while half poisoning her with the vile odour of 
her breath. 

Mabel's first impulse was to draw her away 
fipom the house, and on to the end of the 
hamlet's one street, so that no early risers 
might be within hearing of what should pass. 

" I could not rest in bed, so was taking an 
early walk. Let us proceed together," she said ; 
and they moved on towards the river. 

The woman's story was that she had left her 
home through unkindness on the part of her 
mother, her only living parent, to come and see 
Mabel, whom she had not seen for years ; but 
that she had lost her way, been out all night, 
and had through fatigue and hunger been 
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obliged to lay down against the first door she 
came to, which would not open to her — ^and — 
and that was all. But now she was " happy 1 
so happy ! " and therewith she stopped and 
again embraced Mabel, with a gush of maudlin 
affection inexpressibly painful and revolting to 
the latter. 

What was Mabel to do? She knew not 
She could not possibly destroy all her own 
chances of final reconciliation with her husband, 
by taking this wretched creature to Lipstona 
Yet the mother's impassioned appeal was ringing 
in her heart, her own old recollections were 
gathering in sympathy, and suggesting she 
must do something. But what that something 
could be she was unable to divine, and was 
troubled and silent accordingly. But she was 
soon helped out of her first difl&culty. 

" Come 1 " said her friend, with a loud laugh, 
"I see my visit is not well-timed. I don't 
mind. Give me, or lend me a few pounds, 
and you shall see me no more — at least not 
till better times." 

Here the wretched creature remembered her 
wretchedness, and began to weep in a maudlin 
fashion, before again speaking — 
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" Only tD think, now, that I should meet 
my best, my dearest old school-girl friend, in 
this strange way, and to feel she won't desert 
me like all the rest of the world ! " 

*^ You have a mother ! " said Mabel, at last, 
sternly. 

"I have lost her. She has abandoned me — " 
" Through some fault of your own ? " 
** Oh no, my dear darling. None at all, I 
assure you ! '' 

" You did not, then, after you had once left 
her, for— for reasons that I need not speak of, 
^o back at her loving and forgiving intimation, 
*tay there a few days, and then disappear, 
leaving her in such alarm that she wrote to all 
persons she could think of as likely to give her 
information, and to me among the rest ? " 
" Well, and if I did, what then ? " 
"Susan, God knows I came this way, not 
<ireaming whom I was about to find ; and even 
i7hen I saw and half recognised you, and 
<jrossed the road to speak to you, I was moved 
by a sense of faults of my own to pity the 
faults of that seemingly lost creature before 
me, whoever she was ; and to try, if any words 
or thoughts, wrung from the depths of my own 
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soul, might move her to repentance I To find 
it was you might have given a stronger, deeper 
motive still, for I once loved you ; but when I 
find what you are — ^^ 

" Well, and what am I ? Come, tell me, if 
you dare 1" and the brazen-faced virago was at 
once in presence, with arms a-kimbo, vulgar, 
ripe for abuse, defiant. "But let me warn 
you, I know, if nobody else does, you are not 
the sweetly-bright bit of innocence all the 
world believes. Don't forget I was witness of 
your conduct at the ball supper! and that I 
could relate many very interesting incidents 
about you. But I am tired of this. Will you 
lend me five pounds ? " 

" No ! " 

" WeU, one then ! " 

" Not one shilling. But I will tell you what 
I will do. I will give you the address of a 
good woman, the wife of a cottager, living 
about three miles off. If you will go there, and 
there stay while I communicate with your 
mother, I can promise you kindly treatment ; 
and I myself will come to you in two or 
three days, when I shall have got through 
some matters of an anxious nature that will 
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^entirely pre-occupy me, and which preclude 
the possibility of my askiDg you now to 
Lipstone." 

" Ah, but I want to see Lipstone. I came 
to see Lipstone, Which is the way to Lip- 
cstone ? " 

" I will show you, when I have told you 
what further is on my mind. You have been 
^o occupied with my faults — which may God 
pardon 1 — that you have had no time to reflect 
on what I may know of yours." 

" Suppose I don't care ? " 

" Kobber of your mother ! Pause in your 
•evil course before you shall also be called her 
murderer— a parricide 1 " 

The woman's face at that moment seemed to 
reveal all the evil passions that had been long 
gathering in her breast. And had Mabel 
shown the least symptom of fear she would 
have stricken her to the ground and trampled 
on her, perhaps have killed her; for she 
possessed a powerftd frame, which had not yet 
been long enough subject to the influences that 
were breaking it down to become seriously 
weakened in matters of merely momentary 
brute strength. 
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But Mabel was not simply fearless of the* 
danger, but as one inspired with a grand 
duty which no longer thought of self. And 
it is possible that the beauty and lofty severity 
of her face and attitude affected the poor 
drunkard as with the aspect of an avenging^ 
angel, for she winced and cowered under them,, 
and presently broke into an hysteric fit of sobs 
and weeping, so genuine, that, at least, it had 
the effect of showing she was touched herself, 
while moving Mabel again to pity. 

But it seemed to be for a moment only. 
While Mabel was trying to say something to 
soothe and inspire new hope, she burst out 
into wild laughter, which for some time she 
could not stay, and when it did cease, all she 
could say, was — 

" A short life and a merry one — that's my 
motto ! IVe had the one, and so now for the 
other ! " 

Suddenly she started to run toward the 
river ; and although Mabel passionately called 
to her — 

" Susan I Susan I Stop ! I will help you 1 ^ 
the mad creature did not or would not hear^ 
but hurried on at a speed that Mabel found it 
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impossible to keep up with, much less surpass, 
and soon the end came. The woman reached 
the bank overlooking the river, disappeared 
below on the other side, and aU Mabel's mis- 
givings were realised a moment after in the 
sound of a heavy splash in the water, followed 
by piercing and continuous screams, as though 
the moment the act had been perpetrated it 
was repented of in the wildest agony. 

What Mabel passed through in feeling 
between this moment and the one of her 
reaching the top of the bank from which she 
could command the whole scene, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to describe. 

And when she was there, and could change 
imagination for the fact, she found the fact 
the more tragic of the two. For not only was 
the hapless creature in the water, everywhere 
at this part deep, but she was being fast carried 
away by the force of the stream, and was 
already so far oiBF as to be hardly visible. And 
then the cries suddenly ceased. 

But the river made a great bend inwards on 
Mabel's side, at a short distance, and Mabel 
saw there was a cottage at the further end of 
the bay, and people hurrying from it, and she 
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too hurried to join them, and if possible idd 
them, to save the drowning woman. 

And she had the relief to see as she neared 
them that two men in a boat on the river had 
managed to catch at the floating dress of the 
would-be suicide, detain the body, and bring 
it ashore, apparently dead. 

But Mabel would not believe this ; and so 
exerted herself that gradually faint signs of 
life appeared ; and then Mabel obtained a 
small quantity of spirits, and managed to get 
a few drops — mixed with water — ^between the 
clay-cold lips, and thus revived her. 

As soon as it was thought she could be safely 
removed, she was taken into the cottage, placed 
on a bed, and the nearest doctor sent for by a 
most ui'gent message. 

The patient appeared still to progress to- 
wards a kind of recovery, but to suiSer with 
such convulsions — whether originating in the 
body or mind, Mabel knew not — that she felt 
instinctively the poor creature would prefer to 
die ; and was, perhaps, even now cursing the 
hands that had interfered and plucked her 
from the river. 

Mabel felt she would give worlds to be able 
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to speak to her, to try to soothe her, but every 
attempt made matters worse, and she was 
perforce obliged to be silent. 

And there for a long time she knelt by the 
bedside, holding the chiUed and chiUing fingers, 
looking in the death-smitten face, and so 
realising in all its awful force and significance 
the nature of the tragedy. 

One of the finest of eastern tales relates (if 
I remember rightly), how the great Caliph, 
Haroun Alraschid, once, under peculiar circum- 
stances, dipped his head into a vessel of water, 
and then passed through a whole series of 
events, involving a considerable portion of a 
life-time, ending in a grand catastrophe which 
waked him from his vision, to be told by the 
'Sage, bis instructor^ that but an inconceivably 
brief space of time had really passed, and yet 
had sufficed to show in all its detail a possible 
future, which he would do well to shun. 

This poor drunkard had reversed the process 
by her bath, which produced so great a change 
that when after a period in which it was feared 
life had gone, but when it gave a last flicker 
of brightness, Mabel found that in the brief 
time that had elapsed all the past had been 
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revealed in brightest light and deepest shade — 
the days of her innocence and the days of her 
guilt — and was, too late, taken full and con- 
scious possession of. 

Never had Mabel conceived of any change 
so wonderful as that which signalised the last 
few moments of her school friend's life. As if 
a mask had been removed, all the coarseness^ 
passed away from the features, and was 
succeeded by a sweetness so pathetic, that 
Mabel thought her heart must break, as she 
recognised the change. 

This was made more clear when the djdng 
suflFerer was able to breathe faintly forth what she 
wanted to say, and to which Mabel listened a» 
if her own fate depended on the right hearing. 

'* I am dying ! " 

'' But weU— thank God 1 " 

' My mother — " 

^* Yes, dearest ! " 

'' You wiU tell her—? " 

'* Instantly — in what a spirit you died." 

'^' WiU she believe after— ? " 

' She shall 1 Trust me ! " 

'' I didn't mean to — ^to — " 

^*Be a suicide. No. Again, dearest, I 
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thank God in your behalf and my own ! ^^ 
" It was my wicked thought to hurt you." 
** Take this kiss as my answer. And this 
assurance, that I hardly know one thing now 
it is possible to sacrifice, that I could not 
sacrifice to save you ! " 

" Tell — ^tell my mother — she must not grieve 
too much — ^for alas I alas ! had I lived I should 
have grieved her far worse." 
"No— nol" 

"Ah, my dear — my only friend — ^no more 
delusions — or what will God say to me very 
soon ? My case is black enough ; whiten it for 
me if you can ! But not so I Not so I Bend 
down. Nearer. I had neither the courage to- 
live rightly, nor to die wrongly. Make my 
mother see that, but in your own manner — it 
will in a way reconcile her. Oh, God help me,, 
what a way I Hold me ! Kiss — I — I — " The 
voice struggled for further words, but soon 
ceased. Death had claimed his victim. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PLEASE don't speak TO ME. 



HE death of Mabel's early friend threatened 



^^^ for a few hours a similar catastrophe to 
^ Mabel. 



I 



She bore up with wonderful fortitude 
while there were solemn and most sacred duties 
to be fulfilled. She made all torangements 
that could be necessary pending the coming of 
the poor mother, and then she sat down to 
write to her, in fullest detail, all that had 
happened. 

She felt she could not, dared not — ^in mercy 
to herself and in love to her husband and 
children, have to tell the dreadful story in 
person a day or two later, when she might 
have somewhat recovered, or when her own 
fate might be in such suspense as to engross 
all the sense and faculty she had to give. 
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But she also felt that the narrative as she 
must tell it, truly, but with her whole hearty 
after letting the hapless mother see enough ta 
suspect the end it was coming to, would, in all 
probability, be the likeliest method to mitigate 
her inevitable anguish, by engaging her in the 
moving details. 

When that letter was written and despatched^, 
and the last that had to be done was dismissed, 
Mabel collapsed so suddenly as to become for 
a time lifeless. 

And when she recovered, she found her 
strength so shaken that her return home on 
foot was out of the question. So she had to- 
send for a carriage ; and in that, propped up by 
pillows lent by the woman of the cottage,. 
Mabel returned to Lipstone ; and was met at 
the door by the housekeeper, full of alarm at 
her mistress's absence, and not much reassured 
by the sight of her face, or by the weakness of 
her limbs, as she had to be helped out of the 
carriage into the house. 

"Please don't speak to me," murmured 
Mabel, as Mrs. Pipe took her in her arms and 
kissed her, crying the while. " Put me to bed. 
I shall be better soon." But when she was in 
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bed, and feeling something of the serenity and 
security of home return to her, if only through 
contrast with all she had gone through in her 
wanderings after peace, she asked if Mr. Feame 
had not yet returned, for it was now late after- 
noon. 

*^ No, my dear ; but there is a note for you 
from him." 

For one instant Mabel regretted her question, 
in alarm to think of the eflfect that note might 

have upon her in her present state if 

But she checked the dangerous fear, and then 
received and read the letter : — 

" My dear Mabel, 

" The business on which I left home 
will, I find, occupy me another day. But I 
shall certainly return to-morrow. 

" Yours aflFectionately, 

*'A. Feaene.'* 

There was no address — nothing but the date 
at the top. Mabel looked at the envelope, but 
saw no post-mark. 

" How did this come ? " she asked. 

" In a business letter to Mr. Kinder," was 
the reply. 
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All this was very strange. But the note 
itself was not unkind. And for once in her 
lifetime Mabel blessed God for her husband's 
absence, because it would give her time for 
recovery ; and for all she hoped to accomplish 
for his happiness and for her own when they 
"did meet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



,y 



ANTHONY S JUSTICE AND LOVE. 





RECISELY at haJf-past five o'clock in 
the afternoon of the next day, a close 
carriage, drawn by two horses, drove up 
^ to the door of Lipstone. In this were 
« Anthony and Kinder. 
Mabel was at the window, where she had 
sat for hours immoveable, both her children on 
her knees, encircled by her arms; desiring, 
perhaps, that her husband's first glance of her 
on his return should be of a character to touch 
him with pity and fond remembrances ; and 
so open his heart, and prepare it for all she 
had got to say, and which she yearned now to 
say with a strength that surprised herself, and 
made her more hopeful. 

The glances of husband and wife met, though 
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too distantly for either to read what might lie 
in the face of the other. 

Stilling, as well as she could, the tumultuous 
beating of her heart, she listened for his coming. 

But minutes passed, and still he was else- 
where. But then he might be sending Kinder 
away to the mine on business, so as to be 
entirely free when he did come. 

At last, she heard his footstep on the stairs ; 
and its slow heaviness went to her heart, as she 
guessed at his suflFerings by her own during the 
last two days ; while he could not know how 
ready she was to meet him, and try to re-assure 
him, in all humility and boundless love. 

The door opened, and Anthony entered. 
Mabel tried to meet his look, but could not, 
and bent low her still beauteous head in tacit 
and pleading confession of her guilt 

Anthony's face had been stem at his entrance, 
but the sight of the group moved him so much 
that he felt he would be unmanned if he did 
not speedily do that for which he had been 
preparing, and for which all things were now 
ready. 

Closing the door softly behind him, he 
advanced, and took a chair near her ; but for 

M 
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the first time in their married life, after an 
absence of a few hours, did not kis3 her. The 
fact went home like a dagger to Mabel's heart. 
Still more ominous did it seem that he took no 
particular notice of his children, whom lie 
idolised, 

" Mabel," he began, " I must own, in justice 
to you, that your father's letter — ^which I so 
blindly ignored, your delicate health while 
nursing our children, and many other influences 
that I can understand and make allowances for, 
apart from the many admirable qualities of 
your mind and character, all forbid me, were I 
ever so inclined, to be harsh in my judgment, 
or to slacken in my duty to you, or, in a word, 
to lessen my love for you if your behaviour 
now and henceforward leaves the last possible. 
Nay, I wiU go further and say that if all does 
end happily as regards the evil that has been 
eating like a worm in the bud of your young 
life, it shall go hard indeed with me in every 
other conceivable respect, if I do not love you 
better than I have ever loved." 

" Oh, Anthony 1 Dear, dear Anthony ! " cried 
Mabel, the tears falling from her fece while 
she moved as if about to place the boy on the 
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^oor, and bring the other with herself to him, 
a-nd to the arms she abeady saw opening. 

"Stayl" he said abruptly, resuming his 
former sternness of look and voice, as he saw 
how she had mistaken him. "These arms, 
this heart shall be open to you, if you will so 
have it. But, my dear wife, there is a price 
to pay, which must be paid ; and it is for you 
to decide if it shall be paid generously and 
self-sacrificingly for a time, or grudgingly and 
hostilely, which can only perpetuate the strife 
which I am now striving once for all to allay.'* 

" What is it you demand ? " asked Mabel, in 
quivering accents. 

" That our children shall be secured from the 
•danger that so innocently befel you." 

" How ? " 

" There is but one way, and that way I have 
taken." 

" Have taken 1 " 

" Yes. I have a friend Uving far off, who, 
simply believing your illness is the cause, and 
therefore glad to relieve you from — " He 
could proceed no farther, — ^for Mabel rushed 
to him, placed the babe in his lap, and 
then knelt before him, crying, in accents of 
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sucli anguish as even Anthony liad not been 
prepared for, — 

" Oh, no, no, no I Do not say it ! Keep it 
back as unworthy of you, and cruel, monstrously 
cruel to me. You cannot — ^you dare not — 
attempt to divide my dear ones from me ! Oh,. 
Anthony, look down on me. I see you da 
feel — do love me still— do pity me. This 
would break my heart. Oh, speak I Say — ^it 
shall not be. You know not how I have 
suffered since you left me, how I have cast 
behind me the pride of fancied innocence, and 
taken on the sackcloth of humiliation. I am 
prepared to do all you ask me, and to love you 
the better the more you ask. But not this. 
The mother must not be divided from her 
children.'' She could say no more, but laid 
her head on his knees, and there waited his 
answer. 

" It shall only be for a time, and that time 
you shall have it in your power to shorten. 
But it must be. The carriage is at the door. 
ELinder and the nurse will take theuL Kinder 
will stay for a day or two, if need be, to keep 
the boy quiet, and be able to bring back to 
you good news of him." 
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No reply coining, lie stooped, meaning to lift 
lier head and kiss her in acknowledgment of 
her silence, which he construed as her consent — 
but she fell in a senseless heap on the floor ; 
and he had to shout for assistance, which 
presently came in the persons of those who had 
been prepared to come — Kinder, and the nurse. 

They found him on his knees, doing all he 
•could for her recovery. He said to them, as 
they entered — 

" She has fainted — ^but will no doubt soon 
•come round. Yes, she is reviving. I shall not 
leave her for a single moment till I can do so 
with safety. Quick, now, to your worL Take 
plenty of warm wraps for the children. You 
have your instructions ; keep strictly to them." 

He then took her up in his arms — ^with the 
tenderest, most loving care — ^his own tears for 
the first time in his life greatly embarrassing 
him ; while he pressed a kiss on her cold lips, 
and they heard him, as he went out, murmuring 
to hier — 

" Mabel ! darling I My own, own wife.'* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Mabel's response. 




[AXiLING Mrs. Pipe to aid him, Anthony 
bore the slowly recovering fonn of hia 
wife to her bedchamber, and laid her on 
the bed. 

" You had better loosen her dothes,"" 
he said to the housekeeper. Then, thinking 
that the sight of him in the first moments of 
returning consciousness might again affiight 
«>d »end her off, he sdd- 

" I will wait close by till you can tell me 
die is recovered.'' 

Then he left the room, and paced up and 
down the corridor, reviewing all that had 
passed, and questioning his conscience if he 
had or had not acted justly, and with aU 
possible care. On the whole, he acquitted 
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Mmself ; — ^though with a feeling for her that 
made him shudder to think of the barest pos- 
sibility of the recurrence of such a scene. 

Mrs. Pipe brought him relief in a few 
minutes. Her mistress was better — conscious — 
and trying, she thought, to sleep. 

Mabel had, indeed, only once opened her 
eyes again on the world, that she had possibly 
been only too desirous to quit; then shut them 
again, as if to exclude the fearful business that 
to her was the whole world for the time. 

" Very well," said Anthony. " Do not leave 
her. When you are not with her, I will be." 

Mrs. Pipe lingered, and looked as if she 
would very much like to say something to him 
about what he had done ; but not only did his 
aspect and character forbid, but she was herself 
afraid of what she would say — ^in a sudden 
burst — if she ventured at all ; so prudently held 
her tongue. 

Unable to think of any other place to go to, 
Anthony went to the mine to make occupation 
for himself somehow, and having a vague idea 
it might be worth whUe to reconsider the 
question of the short level that had been 
abandoned. But the scene of the afternoon 
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SO pre-occupied his thoughts, that he only 
wandered to and fro aimlessly among the wet 
and dirt and endless obstructions ; and at last, 
in sheer disgust of mine, himself, and of pretty 
well all other existing things, he returned to 
the house. 

Late in the evening, as bedtime was growing 
near, he thought he would look in, and see 
how Mabel was, and whether he could safely 
venture to speak to her. 

To his astonishment the room was empty. 
Instinctively he went to seek her in the nursery. 
Mrs. Pipe met him at the door, and said Mrs. 
Feame and herself were going to sleep there, 
perhaps for the next few nights, and an extra 
bed had been made up on the floor. 

Wondering whether this movement impUed 
a deep resentment that could not trust itself to 
a chance of expression, or whether it was only 
a prudent and natural desire to have time to 
thoroughly quiet herself, and get reconciled to 
the position, Anthony accepted the fact without 
comment. 

Next morning, in answer to his inquiries, 
and request that he might come to her, Mrs. 
Pipe brought him word that Mrs. Feame 
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begged him to forego for the present his visit, 
^saying she was iU and feared a relapse, and 
needed nothing but quiet. 

Next day the same ; and the same the day 
after. Anthony now became impatient, aiid 
having got enough out of Mrs. Pipe to satisfy 
him that his wife was reaUy much better, he 
made known to her that he could rest no longer 
in peace, without seeing her ; and so sent her 
what were in words a loving message, but in 
-eflfect a command to receive him next day. 

At breakfast next morning he found on the 
table a little note from her, in the well-known 
•elegant handwriting, which ran thus : — 

"Dear Anthony, 

" When this reaches you I shall be far 
Away. I know not where to go or what to do. 
You have taken care I shall not know where 
to find my children. God forgive you. 

" Mabel." 

There was no breakfast for Anthony that 
<lay. He hurried to the stables, told his man 
to saddle a horse for himself, while he saddled 
liis own, and the moment they were ready they 
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liarried oflF to the nearest station. There, sure 
enough, Mabel had been seen, and recognised 
through her wrappings, and he was thus able 
to track her to the first large town on the line; 
where she was irrecoverably lost among the 
crowd of strangers ever going and coming. 

Sick to death in heart and hope, Anthony 
returned to Lipstone. All he felt and thought 
being summed up in his own words — 

" Well, I have lost my wife, and in a few 
days I shall have lost the mine. I must try 
to be thankful that then at all events I shall 
be safe, for there can be nothing more to lose.'^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

STRANGE DOINGS IN THE MINE. 

AT after day passed, and brought him no 
news of the fugitive. He had written 
to all their Mends, on one pretence or 
another, exposing nothing, but hoping 
^ if she were with any of them, the fact^ 
or some indication of the fact, would ooze out* 
All in vain was his labour. 

Knowing not in what other direction to look 
for even a single gleam of comfort — ^the ex- 
plorers daUy making the same kind of report, 
" No signs yet. Master, worse luck!" Anthony's 
thoughts went back with obstinate iteration to 
that abandoned level, which Kinder had so 
safely banked up. 

He tried to recall aU that had passed in 
their night-visit together, to see if he could 
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find a reason for again consulting with Kinder 
as to a re-opening, without making an ass of 
himself, but came to no conclusion. 

The time was drawing rapidly near when 
the mine and Lipstone would have to be sold, 
if that could be done without delay ; or, if not, 
both must be handed over to Anthony's 
creditors, whose demands, when satisfied, would 
leave little if anything for him. 

And still this abandoned level haunted him, 
without moving him to any kind of action, for 
the springs of action were at last weakened. 

And it was only on the recurrence of a day 
of intense misery about his wife, and the state 
of things generally around him, that he did go 
to the mine and say to Kinder — 

" I know I am iQ for a foolish business ; but 
the folly of a position looked at from one point 
may be its wisdom as seen from another. In 
a word, I must amuse myself somehow, at any 
<30st ; and as I can think of nothing else, I have 
<5ome to see that level re-opened ; and try for. 
the rest of my brief time whether there is 
anything to be gained in that direction by 
concentrating all our force upon it." 

Kinder, visibly discomposed to be so die- 
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credited in judgment, as lie at once assumed 
lie was, and no doubt foreseeing also how much 
trouble, discomfort, loss and danger from the 
water might be involved, remonstrated so 
warmly, that Anthony was half inclined, in 
feeling for his friend, to resign even that chance 
of something to occupy him. 

But the thought of his home — and of all 
that awaited him there in his present state of 
depression and helplessness, determined him to 
fiilfil his purpose, and he told Kinder so ; 
adding, however, that he would go alone, to 
direct the men, if Kinder liked to busy himself 
elsewhere. 

But that worthy gentleman had had time to 
think, and to recover the generous qualities he 
had so usefully exhibited since Mr. Dakeyne's 
death ; so he replied — 

" I saw you were ill, and — " 

"I am perfectly well" — ^interrupted Anthony, 
with some irritation of tone. 

"Well, I thought you were ill; and the 
ordinary work of the mine involves conditions 
that even I feel at times burdensome. What, 
then, must be the work you contemplate for 
one, such as I feared you were, on the present 
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occasion ? You have removed 1117 objection, 
and we will go at it in right-down earnest'' 

A couple of men with pickaxes began to 
loosen the soil, stopping from time to time to 
cany it away to another and rather distant 
part of the mine under Binder's directions; 
who was now full of bustle, arranging every- 
thing, while Anthony sat down on an empty 
cask to look on, interposing now and then with 
a remark. The first was — 

" Hadn't you better call two more men who 
<5an carry away what these bring out ? " 

*^Keally! I never thought of that I Of 
course." And four men were soon at work. 

Still the job went on slowly until it was dinner 
time, when the men stopped and moved to go 
away. Then Binder proposed to Anthony they 
should follow the example, and also go to dine. 

"Stop," called out Anthony to the men. 
" You can surely put off your dinners for once! 
I will have something sent in from the house. 
Go, Jacob, and tell Mrs. Pipe to send in what- 
ever you like. And as you go, tell the other 
men I want them to keep down, and also bft 
my guests for the day. We may want them 
as relays." 
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Something in Binder's look struck Anthony 
at this moment so forcibly, that he could not 
forget it, and it set him thinking ; while 
yet he perfectly understood how susceptible 
managers generally are to any special inter- 
ference on the part of an employer ; and he 
attributed Binder's behaviour to that, remem- 
bering that there was an additional reason why 
the job should be unpleasant to him, as undoing 
before the men what he had done. 

Anthony's presence, and the quiet way in 
which he made his authority felt, while pleasing 
the men with the liberal refreshments that 

« 

were brought, infused new vigour into the 
work when resumed. 

" Is the carpenter ready to cut down those 
beams that are in the way ? " asked Anthony, 
after half an hour had passed, and the first row 
•of uprights were nearly cleared of the soil 
about them. 

"That will be a dangerous experiment," 
.argued Kinder. 

"Greater dangers make the lesser ones 
unimportant. Delay is our danger. We can 
run no risk that I see so great as that. You 
need only cut away every alternate one ; that 
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Not noticing, or choosing not to notice the 
gesture, AnthoDy said, drily — 

" How did it come there ? " And then 
Anthony coolly began to study Kinder's 
face by the light of the lantern he held 
up, as if that might enlighten Kinder's 
mind. "Here it was, a heap apart, taken 
nndoubtedly from some part of this level, and 
not taken, as you seemed to know, from the 
spot where you so promptly sent in your spade, 
and so accidentally, of course, covered it I " 

The game was clearly up. The lode would 
be found in a few minutes. Nothing was left 
but sheer impudence, and insolence, and of 
these there came an ample supply from a large 
but hitherto unsuspected fund. 

Anthony replied nothing in words, but con- 
tented himself with ordering the men to seize 
Kinder, which they promptly did, and then he 
spake to him thus : 

" Jacob, I can't refuse my very humble, and 
to you perhaps worthless, tribute for the skill 
with which you have hoodwinked and so guided 
me that in another few days I should have been 
dispossessed; and you and your accompUc^ 
Seckretive — ^to whom, pray, give my compli* 
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ments, and say how glad I sliall be to meet 
liim — would doubtless have taken my place. 
Having said that, I have only to add this : — '^ 
He then went behind Kinder, took him by the 
collar, and by his nether garments, called out 
to the men to let him go, and give the rascal 
fairplay, and then kicked him for a distance of 
many yards, amid the shouts and laughter of 
the men, before he left him alone. 

When Kinder had ascended to the upper 
regions as well and as fast as he could under 
such uncomfortable circumstances, and dis- 
appeared, the men, led by Anthony, spade in 
hand, searched all round, and speedily came to 
u comer m the furftest pare.^tenmg like 
the heap that had doubtless been drawn from 
it and put by for future use, and probably 
shown secretly to Kinder's accomplice. 

Briefly, when Anthony did leave the mine 
he did so with the assured certainty his reward 
had come at last, as it ought to have come long 
before ; and even Kinder's consummate vfllanv 
faded in the contemplation of the future again 
opened for him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FUGITIVE. 

T the earliest possible moment after the 
re-discovery of the lode, there appeared 
in all the daily papers of the metropolis, 
the following advertisement : — 

ANTHONY TO MABEL R— I have something of the 
greatest importance to communicate to you. I entreaty 
I conjure you, to \7rite to me instantly, if you cannot make 
up your mind to come. 

Thus did Anthony show at the first glimpse 
of reviving fortune how dearly he still held his 
wife ; how hopeless he was of any enjoyment 
of it in her absence ; and, in a word, how all 
that was best in his character, and which 
adversity had so veiled for a time, shone out 
again in the mere anticipation of prosperity. 

While he is waiting and watching for every 
post, in the hope of a response, and wondering 
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from whence it might come, his wonder deeply- 
tinged with anxiety as to how she might have 
fared, and if ill, what she would — or could — do 
among strangers, and with little or no money 
in her possession when she left Lipstone ; — 
while he is thus tormenting himself with fears, 
^nd so checking any undue elation inspired by 
his hopes, let us trace the footsteps of Mabel, 
-and the aim she had in view. 

Some few weeks before, during one of those 
unhappy quarrels with Anthony, produced by 
her habits of indulgence, she had been in a 
railway train to the nearest market town to 
make some purchases. That was a new custom, 
Mrs. Pipe having previously always gone on 
such errands. The motive needs no explana- 
tion. 

Mabel was on her way home when her 
attention was drawn to the fact that she herself 
was being much noticed by a lady in the same 
•carriage. A kind of guilty consciousness of 
what might be the cause sent the blood rushing 
to her face, and disturbed the sorrowful but 
etill indulgent mood she was in. She then 
noticed the stranger's face, how striking it was : 
thin — no longer young — but having an air of 
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nobility and strength, underlying a gentle and 
sweet expression, that made her at times and 
in certain lights spiritually beautifuL 

What caused the guilty consciousness? 
Simply two facts. Mabel had felt so miserable 
that she must have wine at the refi^shment room 
before leaving the town; and she had now a 
dim idea that some one like the stranger had 
been near her at the time. 

But what troubled Mabel was the further 
fact that at another station on the way home>. 
where there was an accidental delay, she had 
again (no doubt under the same feeling) taken 
wine, which she sent a porter to fetch. This 
she drank in sight of the stranger lady, thinking 
not of her, nor of anything in the world, but 
Anthony's unkindness, and the depth of her 
own misfortunes. 

If the stranger had indeed noticed her thus, 
twice within a few minutes drinking wine openly,. 
Mabel was not so far gone but that she could 
understand how the observer might wonder 
what kind of person her fellow-traveller was. 

Troubled, angry, tearful (Mabel was getting 
accustomed to be eflFusive of tears and sighs 
whenever she was in a certain state), she turned 
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away to shut herself up in her own comer, and 
to draw her hat down over her face, so as to 
conceal her from further observation. 

The lady, however, moved to the seat directly 
opposite ; and Mabel, in a fright, thought she 
was going to be talked to, so moved sufficiently 
to let her face be seen, and that her eyes were 
shut, as if she were going to sleep. 

'* Will you forgive me for asking if you are 
unwell ? " said the lady, in a tone so gentle, 
and yet so penetrating, that Mabel felt it thrill 
through her, but she took no notice. " Or is 
it that you are unhappy ? " 

Stm no answer ; but the stranger went on 
as if sure she was heard :— 

** I have been unhappy myself often in life^ 
and inclined to think there was nothing in the 
world worth living for ; but somehow I did live, 
and found compensation." 

Mabel's agitation became so obvious that 
she knew it was useless longer to play a part, 
so she opened her eyes and her lips to say — 

" If I am, as you say, unhappy, why do you, 
a stranger, intrude, and make me worse ? " 

And therewith, Mabel could not resist a 
burst of grief. 
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** I do SO, because I find you alone — away 
from the friends who might care for you/' 

" I have no friends ! " responded Mabel. 

*' No friends ? " 

" Not one — no, not in all the wide world ! '* 

" Indeed. That is a strange and sad thing 
to say, for one so young, so favoured personally^ 
as to be rather in danger, I should have thought, 
of having only too many friends." 

Mabel looked at the lady now with astonish- 
ment and anger, as if she were going to raise 
some new horror to aflfright her ; but she 
received only a winning smile in answer, and 
the words — 

" Come, my child, let me talk to you in the 
absence of your parents — " 

" I have no parents — I mean living 1 " 

"No friends — and no parents living I I 
am old enough to be your mother, and have at 
times played a part in the removal of deeper 
trouble than I think can yet have afficted you. 
We shall probably never meet again, when we 
leave this carriage. Give me the chance — ^the 
satisfaction — ^the privilege — ^to try if I can do 
a little good before we part." 

She stopped, put out her hand to take up 
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Mabel's, and pressed it with so kindly a grjisp 
tliat Mabel, whose brain was not in the most 
favourable of conditions, but whose heart was 
ready to do more than make up for the former's 
deficiency, could resist no longer ; and after a 
little while she had told her whole story to the 
stranger, and with as little of bias towards her 
own share in it as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

The train stopped at the station where they 
must divide, and there was no time for pro- 
longed comment, or anything more than a 
hasty farewell. 

Putting a card into Mabel's hand, and kissing 
her, the lady said — 

" I think now we shall meet again. There 
is my name and address. Trust me in what I 
say, that if all goes well, I shall be pleased to 
see or hear from you to say so ; but if you find 
a friend after all is wanted, I will be that 
friend, if you place confidence — and come to 
jne — without delay, or preliminary warning. '* 

Mabel dung to her, as if she felt here was a 
true Mend, who had not once reproached her 
for what she had seen, and it was not tiQ the 
porter gave an impatient warning — 
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" Now miss, if you don't want to go on 1 " — 
that she turned, alighted, and then watched 
the carriage go away, as if her guardian angd 
had gone in it — perhaps for ever ! 

Gradually Mabel's deterioration had caused 
this incident to become less and less attractive 
to her, so that for some time it was altogether 
forgotten. But when the fearful blow fell upon 
her of the taking away of her children, and left 
behind a deep and bitter sense of injury that 
could not be borne while she stayed where 
Anthony was, then came back in all its fall 
significance the remembrance of that meeting^ 
with the strange lady, and the determination 
to go to her, and see whether she was what she 
seemed, the moment she felt strong enough to 
bear the journey, and all that for her it might in- 
volve, including possibly a new disappointment 

From that moment the little card, with its 
inscription, Mrs. Mason, Boycott Lodge, Boy- 
cott-road, near one of the great towns in the 
North, became to Mabel what the cloud by day 
and the fire by night had been unto the Israelites; 
for was she not also wandering in the desert 
of the spirit in the hope of escape from her cruel 
oppressor ? 
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Thither, on leaving Lipstone, did Mabel seek 
the way, avoiding to ask questions except when 
it was absolutely necessary, and then saying as 
little as she could. She found Boycott-road 
extended some three or four miles from tha 
town, through a kind of avenue, formed by 
trees on one side, with glimpses of open country 
between, and pretty villas, each embowered in 
its own particular grove or garden on the other^ 

Their names were in most cases written up 
either on the houses or the side gates belonging^ 
to them, and Mabel was glad to think she 
might now possibly find the *' Lodge " without 
asking a question of anyone. She would walk 
along, and trust to accident and her own 
observation, so as to leave no trace of her 
footsteps if her husband, by any chance, should 
follow her. 

It was a wearying walk, through the distance,, 
through the incessant watching for the names 
of the houses, and through her ever-recurring 
doubts and fears as to how she would be 
received. At last she began to feel so dis- 
couraged, that when the houses ceased, and she 
saw nothing but trees before her on each side,„ 
her stout heart gave way ; and she sat down 
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on the grass under an oak, as soon as she 
had got fairly out of sight, there leaned back, 
shut her eyes, and abandoned herself to the 
rising tide of misery. 

She was roused from this state to dry her 
eyes, and rise to her feet, by the sound of a boy 
whistling. 

He came up, looked at her, and was going 
on, and had resumed his whistle, when she 
stepped quickly after him. He turned in 
wonder, and was asked— 

"Is there a Boycott Lodge any where in this 
neighbourhood ? " 

'' Down the first road to the right. You'll 
see the house soon, and a short narrow lane on 
the left, that takes you to the house." 

" Thanks ! " And to her great satisfaction 
away he went, without putting questions in 
his turn. 

She found road, house, and lane, or rather a 
carefully-kept path, between handsome hedges. 
She went through it, till it led her right into 
a lovely garden, and there was the house before 
her, bright-looking, and hospitable. These and 
other features she noted as she looked round, 
earnestly trying to find indications that might 
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give her courage and make her hopeful — and 
to some extent finding them, as she went on,, 
in the striking beauty of the garden and 
grounds, all in the highest state of cultivatioD. 

Presently a new turn was given to her 
thoughts by meeting with a group of three 
ladies, who passed her by without speaking, 
but appeared to notice her in a way she could 
not understand, and which made her very 
uncomfortable. One indulged in a hearty 
laugh ; the second looked grave, and Mabel 
fancied almost pityingly; while the third 
moved on, after a single glance at the new 
comer, with a haughty gesture, as if some 
sudden oflFence had come between the wind 
and her nobility. 

Strangely perplexed, full of misgivings, she 
felt half inclined to go away as quietly as she 
had come, if only to make some preliminary 
inquiries about her supposed friend. But the 
fact that these ladies had seen her would 
become known, and great would be their 
amusement, perhaps, at finding that she had 
run away. That pleasure she would take care 
not to afford them. 
- So, with faltering steps, and a still more 
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faltering heart, but unfaltering purpose, she 
went straight to the door, and knocked. 

It was opened by a maid-servant, who 
answered in the affirmative to the question, Did 
Mrs. Mason live there? and she was at once 
shown into a charming little room, with agio wing 
fire, and an azalea in full bloom at each of the 
two windows, which looked out on diflferent 
a^spects of the garden. Choice books in choice 
bindings were on the table, and in cases agaiost 
the wall, which was elsewhere filled up with 
water-colour drawings. The bright little 
picture appealed strangely to Mabel's heart, for 
it reminded her of what Lipstone had been 
before her fall, and which — 

But there her sad thoughts were arrested by 
the entrance of Mrs. Mason; who for the 
moment did not recognise her visitor; and 
waited — ^rather coldly Mabel thought — ^for her 
to speak. 

Her fate — ^her whole future at that moment 
seemed to depend upon the result of this visit ; 
and though depressed in mind, fatigued in 
body, cold with the bleak wdnds, she still 
found courage unexpectedly, at this critical mo- 
ment, to say, with something of gentle dignity- — 
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* ' You do not recollect me, I fear ; or my 
talk with you in the train near — ^" 

•* Oh, my dear child, how foolish of me I Sit 
down ; I am so glad to see you. But I hope, 
for your own sake, it is to bring me good news 
you come. And yet, you look as if — " 

She was stopped by Mabel's tears, which she 
•could no longer repress, by the poignant 
•distress which renewed words of kindness 
brought forth, until at last the unhappy young 
wife could only sum up all into these few 
t^roken and sobbing words — 

" He has taken away my children, and I 
liave left him. Knowing not where else to go, 
I came — came — " 

" To me 1 Thank God you did* Come to 
me, then, my child." 

Mabel went, and was taken into loving arms, 
and a kiss pressed upon her trembling lips, and 
she felt she had again a home. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Mabel's new home. 





OW tell me all about it,"said Mrs. Mason^ 
as Mabel recovered somewhat of her 
equanimity. And Mabel told her all; 
. but was so aflFected by the narrative^ 
Jf that but for Mrs. Mason's vivid sym- 
pathy, following every sentence and position^ 
she would again have relapsed into the almost 
maddening strain of her grief before leaving 
Lipstone. 

*' Well, now say no more to-day. We shall 
have plenty of time hereafter. Let me show 
you my house and grounds." 

She took her into the dining-room and 
drawing - room, than upstairs, where long 
corridors opened upon bed-rooms, many in 
number, all so brightly and completely fur- 
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nished — some also as sitting-rooms, all in perfect 
order^ and pervaded by such an air of cleanliness 
and purity, that Mabel could not conceal her 
admiration ; which was so strongly and so 
simply expressed as to delight the hostess, who 
said — 

" You must think I have a large family of 
my own — well, in a sense I have." 

There she stopped, and Mabel wondered why ; 
and again her thoughts went back to the three 
ladies she had seen in the garden. 

They went next to the grounds, the kitchen 
garden and orchard, the greenhouse and 
vinery, the little coach-house and stable, — 
and all told the same story of a place ad- 
mirably arranged at first, and kept up to 
the highest point since, by constant attention 
and liberal outlay. 

" The coach-house, you see, is empty. My 
family are most of them gone out for a drive. 
But I see you are tired. We shall dine soon. 
And I . must introduce you first to my family. 
Don't be surprised at any little oddities they 
may evince." 

They returned to the visitor's parlour, and 
sat down. 



A 
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" Well, now, my dear, I must be very frank 
with you about my family, before the rest 
return." Here there was an interruption. The 
door was opened by some one. A screen stood 
between Mabel and the door, so that she could 
not see or be seen by the in-comer. Mabel 
was thus made a listener to the following 
dialogue. A female voice, speaking in a high 
pitched key, said, rather excitedly, but with a 
show of indifference, belonging, as she subse- 
quently found, to the haughty lady of the 
garden, who had not long been resident — 

" I am going out, Mrs. Mason, for a waif 

** Oh, are you ? Wait, then, a few minutes, 
and I will accompany you." 

" I don't want you. I am going alone." 

" Very well, then ; but I have something to 
say to you first." 

" And I don't want to hear it." The speaker 
moved nearer. " And I may as well tell you 
once for aU, I am going to get some brandy. 
And some brandy I will have 1 And it will be 
at your peril to stop me ! " 

It was strange to hear the gentle, low voice 
of Mrs. Mason in reply, as if not in the least 
affected to anger. 
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" Well, my dear, you are a strong woman, 
:and I — well, just what you see 1 You may 
very probably hurt and overpower me. But if 
you do get brandy, my dear, I can assure you, 
it will be over my dead body only." 

A long and most significant sUence foUowed— 
then the lady who wanted brandy went back 
to her room ; and Mrs. Mason, with a smile, 
which yet could not cover a certain anxiety 
as to Mabel's thoughts about this scene, and 
about her " family," if this was a specimen of 
them, came to her, and said — 

" This is a rough introduction of a delicate 
theme. Can you not guess for what purpose 
I keep this house, or the kind of vocation to 
which I feel, if it is not wrong to say so, God 
has called me ? " 

Seeing the look of dismay and astonishment 
in Mabel's eyes, she hastened to complete her 
communication — 

" Did you see anything in me when we first 
met to lead you to believe I was likely to prove 
a hard taskmaster over those who might be 
under my control ? " 

" No," faltered Mabel ; while feeling in great 
terror that she had been entrapped into a house 
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to which nothing could possibly have brought 
her if she had known the truth— supposing her 
fears pointed to the truth. 

" And you find no fault with nay home, or 
with what you have seen of our general 
arrangements ? " 

"No," again responded Mabel. 
" Or with my reception of you ? " 
" Oh, no !" said Mabel, a little more warmly 
"Tell me, then, what there is in the fact 
that I do receive a few ladies — generally from 
the hands of their husbands — ^who need some 
special help and guidance for a time, — to 
prevent you from taking the rest you need, 
among them ? Is it that you already feel so 
secure of yourself that you are outraged by the 
possibility of being classed as one of my family ? 
That, in a word, you seek a friend and a home 
where all the past is to be forgotten, except 
that which it may be pleasant to remember : 
where your virtues are to be the only theme, 
and your faults (I was about to use a harsher 
word) are supposed to have no existence, till 
they spring up again in more than their former 
luxuriance ? 

" Come, come, I see you are touched, and do 
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not recognise in the character I have sketched 
^ true portrait. Do you, then, accept my 
friendship, my love, my unwearied service in 
your behalf, on the only possible conditions — 
that you are frank with me on aU that concerns 
the one besetting sin and danger ; and that in 
passing through the life here you cultivate 
sedulously the feeling you are but like one of 
the pilgrims we read of, who pass through the 
xiver Jordan ; entering it in penitence, humili- 
ation, and timid hope; leaving it purified, 
strong, and in full possession of all the glorious 
gifts God has given them and you." 

Mabel listened with ever-increasing astonish- 
ment. Was this the same woman that had at 
their first meeting in the train seemed to be too 
gentle and kind to say a disagreeable thing to 
anyone? But with her astonishment there 
rapidly mingled a something of intellectual 
sympathy, a sense of true and high spiritual 
power, and so by degrees an almost reverential 
worship, in which her personal susceptibilities 
faded away, and she saw at last all things 
truly ; her own great need — and the wondrous 
opportunity God had opened for her, when she 
least expected it ; in giving her not only a 
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home, but that home above all others which 
she needed most. 

She dropped on her knees, and let her head 
rest on Mrs. Mason's lap ; and that act, and 
the convulsive heaving of her frame, alone 
expressed how hard had been the struggle, but 
how complete the victory. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MBS. mason's PBOCEEDINGS. 

OT many days after Mabel's arrival at 
Boycott Lodge, Anthony received a 
letter, bringing news at last of his lost 

J It did not come in answer to his 

advertisement — ^had evidently no connection 
with it — and thus it ran — 







Sir,— 

Although I write to you without any 
express permission, 1 think you ought to know 
your wife is here, and came here direct from 
your home. 

"A chance meeting with her long ago, 
lasting scarcely half an hour, caused me to be 
a witness of a habit, the meaning of which I 
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had learned only too well to understand. I 
spoke to her, won her confidence — (which, 
fortunately on that occasion, was only too 
easy) — ^and so learned from her the state of 
things between you at that comparatively early 
stage. 

"But the interest she excited in me was 
so great, from her sadness, her beauty, her 
youth, and from thinking what she must have 
been in her innocent days, and to what a 
fearful end she must go — ^unless changed — in 
her later ones ; that I invited her to come to 
me, should she ever have need of a friend. 

" I thank God, when the need did come it 
was me she sought ! 

" And who are you ? — I fancy you asking in 
your own mind. Put in the plainest language, 
I am the mistress of a home for lady inebriates. 
Your wife did not know that tiU she came 
here ; and was, I think, at first inclined to run 
away. But all that is over. She is calm, 
improving daily in her health, reads much in 
books worth reading, helps me in my garden, 
and with my flowers, herself the most charming 
flower among them all, but sad — with an 
unconquerable sadness, and no wonder, when 
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;she thinks of her children, and of her husband. 

" Be so good as to remember that while I 

.am paid by the friends who thus come here 

xmder ordinary circumstances, and that it is 

only possible by such means to keep my 

•establishment open, your wife is my own 

private guest, and friend, expressly invited by 

me. 

"I do not venture at present to oflFer any 
.advice, as concerning your joint relation, but 
I must not conclude without the expression of 
the opinion that I have never seen a case at 
-once so sad and yet so hopeful in all my 
♦experience. 

" Yours faithfuUy, 

"LucRETiA Mason." 

Anthony Fearne to Mrs. Mason. 

"I am greatly indebted to you for your 
kind and deeply-interesting letter. 

" I must inform you, and through you my 
wife, since she does not herself care to write to 
me, that a great change has taken place here 
with regard to the mine. While I was daily 
expecting the ruin of all our expectations, 
-including the entire wreck of my wife's 
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fortune, the lode we had lost was recovered^ 
and is daily becoming more profitable. The 
circumstances are interesting, and show my 
wife's forecast of the character of Mr. Jacob- 
Kinder was only too true. 

" Pardon me that I express the wish you 
will continue to treat my wife, for your owa 
sake and hers, as your friend; and for my 
sake as your debtor in the usual expenses, 
which I shall gratefully pay. Any other 
arrangement would be wrong in itself, and 
particularly objectionable to me. 

** I presume I am not to look for my wife's- 
return, even at such a time ? 

" Please to tell her the children are weU." 

Mrs. Mason to Anthony Feame. 

"That day will be the happiest of your 
wife's life, and I venture to think of yours too, 
on which she may receive a few kind words* 
from you inviting her return, and telling her 
she will find her children at home waiting alsa 
to receive her. 

" I do not usually venture to pronounce a 
confident opinion on any patient, however 
promising, after so short an experience as I 
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have yet had with your wife. But I really 
believe, were you to send for her as I have sug- 
gested even now, or better still, come for her, you 
would never again have to confront the awful 
spectre at your table, or by your fireside,, 
which, no doubt, you have often seen, when 
the actual form and face before your bodily 
eyes were veiled, and only the creation 
of your disturbed thoughts and fancies, 
through actual suffering, filled the dear one's- 
place." 

Anthony Fearne to Mrs. Mason. 

" The kind words you desire are ever on my 
heart, and I shall be only too glad to come to 
you, and to say them. 

" I believe, with you, the past suffering may 
prove to be sufficient, and that were I at 
liberty to exercise choice, I should say, let all 
be as you, and I presume my wife, both wish. 

" But my children's welfare forbids. I am 
now more than ever answerable for them. I 
cannot recall them to their home till I have 
had some evidence, such as time, and a right 
attitude on my wife's part towards me in this 
matter only can afford, and give me full 
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justification in again entrusting them to their 
mother. 

*' Will you kindly try to put yourself in my 
position, and then answer the following 
question? What period should you think 
sufficient in my wife's case for her to remain 
with you, so that at the end of the term, yon, 
thinking of aU I have said, and acting under a 
sense of your own responsibility, may safely 
tell me — ^there is no longer any reasonable 
cause of fear ? " 

Mrs. Mason to Anthony Feame. 

" Answering you in your own spirit, I ou^t 
to premise that generally from one to two 
years are needed to work a perfect cure, 
supposing the patient really desirous of cure 
— otherwise (but after full trial) the case is 
hopeless. As to your wife, I repeat my 
<;onviction, she is cured, through her suffering, 
through her natural beauty and strength of 
character, and through her love for her 
children and vou. 

" But if I am to be held responsible in the 
usual and narrower meaning of such a word, I 
must, even in your wife's case, demand a six 
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months' probation. Let her only understand 
she is then to be re-united to her children, and 
all else will be easy. 

" Pardon me, one thing I had forgot, though 
husbands give me only too many occasions to 
remember it. Can you, a strong and a just 
man (such is the character I receive of you 
from Mabel in all that concerns your relations 
apart from her) conceive how the position of a 
woman who has erred, is ashamed of her error,, 
and resolutely puts away from her the very 
means of temptation, abhorring them whHe 
knowing their power — can you, I ask, conceive 
how she is endangered, and how her very love 
is undermined, if she finds that her husband 
cannot even for her sake, give up his own 
habits of drinking, but persists in the daily 
parade of wines, et cetera, before her; of 
forcing on her sight his own enjoyment ; on 
her remembrance the humiliations and anguish 
she has sufiered ; on her lower appetites the 
stimulating eflfect of the old desire, and too 
often of the old belief — she has only to be more 
careful — ^and then she, too, might indulge in 
safety ? 

" There you have in a nutshell the cause of 
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many a failure after a period of trial, and pro- 
mise, and success. 

" May I then hope you will then sacrifice, 
if it be a sacrifice, this indulgence, and rigor- 
ously exclude from your table and household 
on her return, all such dangerous drinks ? I 
xisk this not as fearing for your dear wife, were 
you to refuse, but because I think it is right in 
itself ; and because I see there lingers in Mabel's 
heart a feeling that if you had done so long 
ago, when she ventured a hint on the subject, 
the present calamities would have been spared. 

"Pardon my speaking plainly. What might 
be an impertinence under any other conditions 
becomes a duty as things are." 

Anthony Fearne to Mrs. Mason. 
" Again, though with the deepest regret, I 
find myself unable to accept your advice. I 
could not value a reform that was founded on 
any other basis than its vital need to the 
individual concerned. My wife would act 
wisely after the past experience, to renounce — 
perhaps for ever — all use of the things which 
she has found tempt her to abuse. And in 
that she wiU have my cordial aid. 
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" But I think the reform itself would be a 
•delusion, if its influence could only be relied 
on, under the daily fostering proposed to be 
^ven, by my abstention from what I am used 
to, which I think necessary, and which involves 
for me no kind of danger. 

"In all else I cordially agree. Let the 
period be then fixed for six months from this 
very day. I will myself first bring the 
-children here, and then come for my wife 
to you, unless you will give me the great 
pleasure of yourself bringing her, and staying 
.as long as your duties will permit. In that 
case — one and the same day shall bring us 
^11 together atLipstone." 

Mrs. Mason to Anthony Fearne. 
" Your wife accepts what you offer, and as 
you offer. For myself I wish to say only a 
very few words more. I have often seen in life 
that it is better to be nobly in the wrong, than 
to be logically in the right. However, we will 
hope for the best." 

Such was the correspondence, and the 
-arrangement come to concerning Mabel's return 
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home, and her re-union with her chl 

It should be noted that the silence of ] 
after Anthony's first letter, which showec 
deep was still her feeling about his beha^ 
changed entirely his tone when he wrot 
second one ; and so, like a false note in 
piece of music, the prelude to domestic har 
was jarred throughout by that one diss< 
-String. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IN WHICH ANTHONY FINDS A NEW WREATH 

FOR Jacob's crown. 

|S usual, Anthony strove to evade dwell- 
ing on his secret unhappiness by finding 
fifi something to do on which he must spend 
H time and reflection ; and a new and 
promising opportunity occurred unsought. 

The co-trustee, Mr. Joynson, was with him 
one day on business connected with the trust, 
and happened to let drop a remark that 
arrested Anthony's attention at once. 

** I hear the ground above you is to be sold. 
I wonder who will buy it, and whether the 
sellers are expecting an extra price by talking 
of the probability of the old mines beneath 
being far from exhausted." 

" Do you say the ground is for sale ?" asked 
Anthony. 
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" Undoubtedly." 

" Buy it for me. Lose no time. Keep your 
own counsel Treat with contempt the idea of 
anybody being fool enough to re-open mines 
that were only closed when their own 
proprietors found them no longer productiye. 
Say what will be the strict truth, — ^that if yon 
bu)^ them the land will be cultivated, and for 
that purpose the land is worth little. I give 
you carte blanche. I must have that lani 
And I suppose by this time you understand 
why Mr. Dakeyne has again and again 
impressed on me that the only danger to onr 
mine arises from those old abandoned ones 
which are supposed to be full of water. Were 
they my property, I doubt not that we could 
find out what the danger really is — ^if any 
such exists — ^and so take ample and timely 
precautions." 

" Yes, it is a good idea, and the first step to 
carrying it out shall not cost you much if I can 
help it." 

" There is another matter I should like you 
to think about. That rogue Kinder hangs 
about this neighbourhood, and has actually 
tried once^, through a pettifogging lawyer, to 
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overhaul our books, on the plea of his being a 
proprietor. He invested a hundred pounds. 
He can't be very rich out of the dividends ; 
xind it is rumoured he wants to sell, but 
demands a big price. I would give five 
iiundred for his one hundred to get rid of him. 
But the thing must be managed not by you, 
but by some one for you, so that he may have no 
suspicion it is I who am interested in the afiair." 

Mr. Joynson took kindly to this idea also, 
went promptly to work, and within three days 
brought news of a promising character. He 
had actually secured all Kinder's interest in 
the mine for five hundred guineas ; and after 
some negotiation with the agent who had the 
disposal of the ground and of the old mines 
above, he had agreed to. take for the whole 
piece of eleven acres and a half, four hundred 
pounds." 

"Is it then settled ? Have you secured it ?" 
asked Anthony, eagerly. 

"In eficct, yes. The agent must first report 
to his employer, but does not doubt his ac- 
ceptance." 

" See after it, my good feUow ; don't wait I ' 
exclaimed Anthony. 
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" Very welL I will make some business to 
call on the agent early to-morrow." 

"Couldn't you invent something strong 
enough to warrant a visit this afternoon?" 
suggested Anthony. 

Mr. Joynson laughed, consented to try his^ 
imaginative power, and promised to see Anthony 
in the evening. 

"I would double the four hundred rather 
than lose it ; so use your own judgment, but 
get it 1 " 

Mr. Joynson did return in the evening, and 
Anthony saw by the discomposure of his face 
and the excitement of his manner, something 
had gone wrong. 

"Just left the agent — a shabby business — 
he's very sorry, but finds his employer had 
already received an ojQfer of five hundred 
guineas, has accepted, and been paid. And 
who do you suppose is the purchaser ? " asked 
Mr. Joynson. 

" Not Jacob Kinder ! " 

"He and he only, and he has done it with 
your money ! " 

Anthony was silent for a time, and when he 
did speak, he covered what he felt and thought 
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about the possible consequences by a forced 
laugh, and by saying- \ 

"If there is such a thing as a genius for 
ra^ey. that „^ haa it to perflo. He 
wants only courage to become great in his own 
peculiar vein. Well, he was my friend, and I 
believed in him. And I do still believe in 
him — with a difference 1 " 

" But what can he do ? " queried Mr. Joynson. 
^*It is annoying in many ways, but the 
•question is, What can he do ? " 

" I am rather inclined to ask, what can he 
not do ? " retorted Anthony. " Perhaps open 
the mines, j&nd the channels that are said to 
•exist between him and us, and let in the 
deluge ! " 

" A rather costly operation, I imagine, for a 
man who has nothing but the place," remarked 
Mr. Joynson. - 

" And still more difficult to do — ^if the money 
were forthcoming. What witch or wizard — or 
•even his own guide, philosopher, and friend, 
the Evil One himself, could, after the lapse of 
ages, find those vagrant channels, buried deep, 
nobody knows where, and winding nobody 
tnows how. No, my friend, I have no fear of 
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such an enterprise. Perhaps, after all, it is 
only an acute recollection of his own lowly and 
unpleasant condition during his last visit to 
the mine, that has inspired him with the idea 
of visibly dominating from his lofty height my 
poor territory below. I shouldn't wonder if 
he did not put up a flag to-morrow, like other 
great magnates, to intimate he is very much 
at home." 

The two men laughed, but were evidently 
sore at the skilful way in which Mr. Kinder 
had played his cards, and won the game. 

How was the "genius" himself enjoying 
at the same moment his double stroke, and the 
discomfiture of Anthony; who, he felt assured^ 
was the would-be buyer of all that he. Kinder, 
had secured ? "Was he exulting in his victory, 
regardless of the fact it might prove in every 
sense a barren one, if he really expected to find 
lead? 

No. If we look in upon him we shall find 
he is very quietly and very earnestly engaged 
poring over a large sheet of paper that covers 
a ricketty table, in the poor little chamber of a 
miner's cottage, that has been his residence 
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since he left Lipstone, and while waiting for a 
new engagement. 

Is he dreaming of playing the magnate, as 
Anthony so ironically suggested, by building a 
mansion on his new domain, and has got the 
plan already before him ? Or is he, as benevo- 
lent as of yore, thinking to build a lot of 
miners' cottages, which are here badly wanted ; 
and so heaping coals of fire on Anthony's 
blindly imconscious head, by thinking how 
valuable they will be to Anthony's men ; many 
of whom have to trudge one, two, and even 
three miles before and after every day's 
labour? 

Let us look over his shoulder, and we shall 
see what would seem at first a very uninteresting 
,ight, merely a skeleton map of two mines 
prepared apparently many years before, and 
probably co^ed from one rf very ancient date : 
the object being merely to indicate, by bold 
lines, the drainage from the upper portions of 
the mine to the lower ; where an inscription at 
the bottom of the map, over all the parts 
beyond, which are in deep shade, shows they 
pass into Mr. Dakeyne's mine. 

But to Jacob this paper is so fraught with 



i 
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attraction that lie continues to study it, by the 
light of his one poor candle, hour after hour ; 
and only ceases when his candle begins to give 
tokens that it is tired, if he is not, and means 
to shut up. And it does at last leave him so 
little time to imdress and get into bed that 
when he has got there the light has expired ; 
but left behind it, filling the whole place, a 
fragrance that may typify Jacob's own life and 
works. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE wife's return. 

|T last the term of probation expired, and 
without a single break in the exemplary 
routine of Mabel's life; who seemed 
indeed to have passed so far beyond the 
danger of temptation as to have ceased to 
think of herself in that aspect, or to give Mrs. 
Mason cause to do so. 

That lady said to her in a playful affectation 
of anger, the day before Anthony was coming 
to fetch his wife — 

" Well, Mrs. Feame, you are, I think, the 
first lady I have ever had to deal with who has 
persisted in systematicaQy lowering me in my 
own estimation." 

" How is that ? " enquired Mabel. 

" You put me in the position of an impostor. 
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who, having nothing to do, has been still 
obliged by your husband to receive pay as if I 
had fulfilled all sorts of arduous duties and 
responsibilities ; and, to make the matter 
worse, you have been such a help and comfort 
to me, that I am not at all sure but that it is 
I who ought to be paying you for all the time 
during which you have been good enough to 
stop." 

Mabel laughed, but shook her head, and 
said — 

" Ah, no, my dear second mother, I cannot 
solace myself with what you seem to imply. 
It has been your constant presence, the atmos- 
phere of this place, the filling with better 
thoughts and desires the vacancy made by 
what you banished, that has kept me safe — 
even in thought — while here." 

*' But surely, my dear, you do not now fear 
for yourself, when you go away ? " 

Mabel sighed as she said — 

" I have many misgivings as to the future^ 
but they are so mixed up with thoughts of my 
children, and of my husband, that I cannot at 
present separate them ; and so I content myself 
with waiting in patience and humility, a state 
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that I feel will be for me a renewed time of 
trial, under circumstances so different from 
those that surround me here." 

"Well, we will not again go over the old 
ground. What little I have had occasion to 
say to you has been like seed sown on the- 
happiest soil; so that I have found — ^as the 
florist often finds, — I have reaped for my own 
advantage more than I sowed. We will, 
then, let our last few hours together be spent 
as between two friends, whose mutual love and 
respect have grown with each day of their 
acquaintance; who have both had sadness 
enough in their past, and must expect sadness^ 
enough still in their future, but will take^ 
possession of this neutral ground between — 
the present, — and fill it with as much of joy 
and happiness as we can. 

" The words, then, I am about to say are- 
the last I mean to say that can at all revive, 
and only for a moment or two, the old position 
for each of us. 

" Apart from your own wish, so charmingly 
expressed before I had time this morning to- 
do so, I make it my earnest prayer, and, if 
necessary, most solemn injunction, that you 
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write to me a weekly letter — I don't care how 
short or how long — ^but something by which 
I may know that all is well." 

" I pledge myself to that ! It is my dearest 
source of hope — I might almost say my only 
ground of confidence 1 " 

"And I pledge myself in return to give you 
always some answer, and to give you my whole 
heart and soul in the answer, if occasion should 
arise foryou to need them." 

" Now, indeed, I can await my husband^s 
coming — and our separation — as I did not feel 
I could before." And therewith Mabel laid 
her head on Mrs. Mason's shoulder, and was 
clasped by that lady to her bosom, with a long, 
lingering embrace, before she again spoke : — 

"Now for the preliminary compact — our 
enjoyment. You are the mistress of the day, 
and I and those ladies who are your particular 
favourites, are waiting as humble servitors to 
know your highness's good pleasure. Whether 
we shall go to the flower show, or to the 
exhibition of paintings, or to the concert in 
the evening, or whether you will say with the 
poet, only with a slight alteration — 

'^ My great desire has stomach for them all.*' 



I 
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Anthony came. It need not be said with 
what anxious eyes and ears Mrs. Mason stood 
by, in quiet watchfulness. She had seen and 
lamented what she considered the faults of 
both. Apart from Anthony's precipitate action 
regarding the children, she knew how terrible 
had been the effect on Mabel of his hard but 
still narrow, logical idea of justice, which pre- 
vented him from giving the one thing that 
Mabel had so earnestly and fearfully desired, 
his consent to share with her the abstinence 
that for her was inevitable, — ^a matter of life 
and death, for body and for soul. 

But she did not shut her eyes to the fact 
that Mabel's sin had been so great, and the 
chUdren's danger so real, as in part to excuse, 
if not altogether justify, Anthony's behaviour ; 
and therefore, that it was her duty to have 
humbled herself, and have accepted in a spirit 
of penitence the penalties he imposed. Her 
not doing so, but taking flight, and then 
keeping up an attitude of reserve and wounded 
dignity, in response to his first kind and 
tentative epistle, had made him again think 
of his dignity, and become icicily cold in all 
that directly concerned her in the subsequent 
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correspondence. And so they had gone on, 
acting and re-acting on each other. And still, 
when they should be re-united, would go on, 
Mrs. Mason feared. 

Under these influences the pair met, A 
bright flush of pleasure lit Mabel's face at the 
first moment of seeing Anthony^ and was met 
by the kindling glow of his features. And when 
they embraced it was for the moment as if all 
the past unhappiness was over, and there was 
renewed faith in, renewed love for, each other. 

And all continued well, while for the brief 
space of an hour, which was the utmost 
Anthony could afford to stay, there was much 
to engross both in their little arrangements for 
the departure, and in their united attentions 
to Mrs. Mason, by whom Anthony was greatly 
impressed, and to whom he warmly conveyed 
his grateful feeling. 

So that Mrs. Mason, when she parted 
with them at the door of the carriage he had 
come in, noticed so much cheerfulness under- 
lying the tone of his regret that he could not 
stay longer ; and such a forgetf ulness in Mabel's 
of the sorrowful and tearful farewell she was 
about to take of her till the very moment of 
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the parting, — when she realised it all in an 
instant, and burst into tears, — ^was half inclined 
to I enounce her own better judgment, and say 
xdl danger was gone. 

But when the two were alone in the carriage, 
and subsequently in the train, and the topics 
that were as natural as they were inevitable, 
-such as the gossip about all that had happened 
to the children, which Anthony thought the 
safest and wisest theme to start, and to every 
.amusing detail of which (and Anthony told no 
other) the mother listened with an interest 
that only mothers who have lost and found 
again their dear ones can fully understand, — 
when these were exhausted, both by degrees 
became silent ; neither venturing on the deeper 
things that lay beyond ; and yet both, through 
the very embarrassment of the position, 
thinking the more of them in that mutual 
silence. And although this was broken from 
time to time, when they re-entered Lipstono 
together, Anthony could not but feel something 
of chill and disappointment ; while Mabel was 
once more half prepared to find her children 
must be thenceforth her only solace. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



», 




SELECTED PASSAGES FROM MABELS WEEKLY 

LETTERS. 



T had been axranged that the first letter 
should be written the very next day. 
After some preliminaries, thus it ran : — 



No. I. 
"When I arrived home, both the dear 
children were in bed and asleep, so I had to 
wait till next morning to hear and receive their 
happy greetings. My dear little baby was the 
first to enter my room, and you can picture 
my intense joy when the little darling ran up 
and greeted me with * Mamma! Mamma!' 
and was so delighted to see me, and would not 
leave my side aU day afterwards. The boy, 
though more reserved, thinking perhaps of, 
and admiring, his father's ways, was, in truth. 
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equally delighted to see mamina home again. 
In a word, my cup of joy was full to over- 
flowing, and if there are drawbacks, I am 
resolved that I at least will strive to remove 
from my heart and mind whatever may tend 
to create, strengthen, or support them.'' 

No. IL 
" Your loving letter of encouragement and 
approval filled my heart with deep gratefulness 
and gladness, for the mere fact of poor humble 
me being in any way able to add to your 
happiness stirs me on for greater efforts, and 
seems to evoke and comfort me almost as much 
as if it were the real pleasure of your personal 
and verbal advice. Oh, God bless you I my 
very dearest and best of earthly friends, for as 
such I shall ever hold you. You cannot 
imagine, and I cannot find words to express, 
my feelings towards you when I think of the 
time when all the world seemed turned asrainst 
me ; and yet you, a pure good woman, and a 
stranger, had words of love and sympathy for 
an unhappy, misguided woman. Your love 
seems still to shelter and protect me, for even 
my husband seems to respect me more for 

Q 
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being able to gain the affection of so good and 
noble a woman, as he now, and justly, says 
you are. 

" Is it a wilful, a morbid craving that bids 
me tell you, in that spirit of absolute fulness of 
truth which is so dear to you, that I sigh often 
to think he may never more respect me for 
myself — I mean, not as he did ? 

"It will be hardly necessary to say I am 
endeavouring, with God's assistance, to faith- 
fully follow out all your loving counsel and 
advice; but my eyes will fill with obstinate 
tears when at times I think how different 
things might have been had my husband 
understood me as well as you do. You always 
seemed to divine my very thoughts almost 
before I did myself. I say the prayer you 
taught me for dangerous moments of any 
kind, and look at my pledge card every morn- 
ing, and I see and kiss your dear handwriting. 
So remember, that although absent from your 
good guidance, I remember oil. I refused a 
dish to-day at luncheon because wine had been 
used in its preparation, and it is a dish I 
am fond of: but vour face seemed to flash 
in front of my eyes, and I turned from the 
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:savoury mess, with feelings almost of disgust. 
My husband was astonished, and if I had not 
taken the precaution of giving you my solemn 
^nd formal pledge in writing, and bringing 
home a copy, I know he would have been 
^ngry. As it was, he thought I was over 
particular ; but I happen to know the reverse. 
Don't mistake. I have nothing to complain 
of. My husband is kind and considerate, 
though we do not talk much." 

No. IIL 

** I am sad to say I know and feel acutely at 
times the diflFerence between myself and others ; 
but God hath said we are never so strong 
as when conscious of our weakness, and ask 
His Divine strength, and that comforts me : — 

Lord, my every hope reposes 

Solely, thankfully in Thee ; 
But, as yet. Thy light discloses 

Guilt, and only guilt, in me. 
Take off my poUuted dress, 
Robe me in Thy righteousness. ^ 

Though I feel my sufferings painful — 

Worn in body, faint in mind. 
Welcome will they prove, and gainful, 

If they work the end designed. 
Make it, Lord, my hourly prayer. 
In Thy holiness to share. 
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Dearest friend, these words speak my own- 
feeling. But there springs within my heart at 
times such a gushing of love to my Heavenly 
Maker that it almost amounts to pain; and 
my eyes fill with blinding tears. 

" You said to me, I am engaged in a mortal 
strife, from which there is no issue but that of 
the victor or the victim. 

" Therefore I take comfort, and trust, with 
perseverance and prayer, I may yet achieve 
the victory, and be sure of it ; so that I may 
look back, and calmly, sadly, say the victory is 
won. Oh, blessed, blessed day 1 It stimulates. 
me only to think of that hope." 

No. IV. 
"Oh, my dearest mother and friend, how 
can I forgive myself, even if you forgive me, 
for breaking my pledge ? Ah no, darling I no 
mistakes — thank God — not that pledge, but 
the one of the letter. I was busy making 
pastry, and in other things trying to make 
the old manor house more like what it was 
in our happy days, and thinking (I suppose 
foolishly enough) how I once thought to make 
it the very sweetest spot on earth to him — 
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•and SO on, and so on, till I must go into 
the open air to indulge farther in dreams; 
and it was only as I was returning that the 
^ight of a drunken man reeling recalled me to 
myself and made me remember the letter. It 
would not be possible to tell you how shocked 
And angry with myself I was. I meant to 
telegraph, but thought you would be frightened 
not only before reading, but after, as one can 
say so little in such documents." 

No. V. 

" Ah ! did 1 not know beforehand how 
you would turn my fitting pain and punish- 
'ment into something more resembling joy, and 
peace, and comfort, however undeserved ? 

" Well, at least, let me say how and why I 
can and do enjoy your letters, apart from 
•any personal gratification. I feel in them the 
breath of a nobler life, of nobler wishes 
and purposes in this life than our selfish 
pleasure. And yet see how inconsistent I am 
in so quickly going back to self, to excuse 
myself. If I had known you before I did 
wrong, I should never have done it. I then 
thought only of my own selfish grievances, ^ 

M 
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never thinking my husband had to bear thenk 
as well as I, and suflFer the pain that caused 
me the worry. I sometimes think — although 
the thought is too awful to be pursued — ^that if 
he in his misery had pursued the same course 
as I, where should we have been ? Oh, mother 
mine, you know not how often I sit and cry to 
myself, and say in the bitterness of my remem- 
brance, like the Psalmist, * My sin is ever 
before me.' " 

No. VI. 

"You reproach me, but with words and 
thoughts so sweet as hardly to remain a 
reproach, for not saying more. You read 
* between the lines,' you say, much that I da 
not tell you, and which may be just those- 
things before all others that I should tell you. 

" Ah, well, when you read this you perhaps 
will not again be in such a hurry to anticipate. 

" Forgive me, then, if I do trouble you with 
my morbid fancies and feelings, remembering 
the while that it does one good to growl and 
grumble a little. And then I might urge that 
you have been so good to me, and have known 
so much of me, that I feel privileged to inflict 
any amount of trouble upon you. 
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" My husband is all business ; and that is 
all I mean to say about him just now. Mean- 
while, 1 have quite recently discovered that I 
have been getting a dreadftdly careworn 
expression on my face. Then, too, I am always 
worrying my mind over something, anything, 
everything. I never seem to take a moment's 
peace to myself. Meanwhile, I can see my 
husband thinks 1 should be very thankful and 
happy, and have only to look forward to the 
bright days which may yet be in store. God 
help me!" 

No. VII. 

"Your very kind and welcome letter has 
done much to dispel the mists and vapours 
which have been gathering round me lately, 
and to bring me back to my better, braver 
self. 

" And to show some fruit for such show (in 
words) of noble flowers, I will be, for once, 
very business-like and common-place. To 
begin then :— 

" I hope I need scarcely tell you I am faith- 
ful to my resolution of resisting all but 
tasteless beverages, so as never to encourage 
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the desire for drinking except when thirsty. 
Soda water is the only drink I take^ except 
tea, and coflfee, and pure water. 

"Well, but is there nobody to vouch for 
these surpassing excellencies of character, but 
myself, you will ask ? 

" And I shall answer by forwarding you the 
very latest intelligence from a not too flattering 
physician : — 

" * Since our patient's issue of her own last 
presumed bulletin, she has been progressing 
favourably and well in every respect, and 
so far we see no danger whatever of a relapse. 

' (Signed) Anthony Feakne.' 

"It might have been warmer expressed, if 
less comically, might it not ? But such as it is, 
it has given me quite an unreasonable amoimt 
of happiness. 

" I now send you cheques in discharge of 
our debts to you, and the doctor who attended 
me in my illness, which my husband was 
surprised to hear of, and hurt that he had not 
been told, and angry when I was obliged to 
own myself the only guilty person. 
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" But there is a debt, dear, 1 cannot ever 
-cancel. I cannot even hope to repay you for 
your kindness, sympathy, and help to me as a 
stranger. May God bless you, and all who have 
ever aided and been anxious about me." 

No. VIII. 

"Oh, darling mother, true to your kind 
offer, when I am troubled I come now to 
lay my head in imagination on your dear 
shoulder, as I used, to tell you aU. 

" You must first know I am greatly alarmed 
by thunderstorms. Speaking of this to-day to 
my husband, when I thought he, too, was 
discomposed by the oppressive weather, he 
became angry ; and went so far as to say if he 
•did so fear them he should begin to ask if ho 
was conscience-stricken ; but that to fear death 
would be a wickedness he was in no danger 
of committing. In horror I asked myself 
had I again committed the old sin — without 
knowing it — that he could so speak to me ; for 
I believed his words were meant for me, though 
applied to himself. I asked him to tell mo 
what I had done, or could do, as he soomed 
to think I had been so wicked that he no 
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longer felt surprised at my feeling nervous in 
storms. He half apologised, said he was out 
of sorts, and left me, saying no more. Tell 
me, dear friend, what I can do. It has dis- 
tressed me so that it shakes my faith, not 
in God or in His mercy, but in myself. How 
am I to teU really if I am forgiven, and 
am safe ? He seems to think I am very far 
from that desired haven. Speak, darling, un- 
reservedly. The question is this-I have been 
praying to God to soften his heart ; and yet^ 
perhaps, after all it may be another case of the 
beam in mine own eye. 

" Good-bye, my very dearest and best friend 
on earth, for there is no one — no, not one — to 
whom I could unburden myself with such 
relief as to you, knowing you can tell me 
what is righV^ 

No. IX. 
" I write you intentionally a second letter 
before I hope you will have replied to the first. 
Yesterday my husband told me to do some- 
thing, which I did. To-day he was angry 
because it was done, and said he never told 
me. Perhaps I was foolish, but I said he had. 
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My contradicting him roused one of his old 
tempers when the mine business was so gloomy, 
and he said hard and cruel things to me. It 
grieved me much, as I felt I did not deserve 
it. However, I flew to carry out your advice, 
*6o on your knees at once/ I did so, and 
prayed God to forgive him and soften hia 
heart. And, oh, mother dear, it seemed like a 
miracle, for when I had finished bathing my 
eyes and went downstairs, I was able to speak 
to him as if nothing had happened ; and he 
came to me, and put his arm round me, and 
said *he was sorry, he did not mean it,* and 
kissed me. 

" Is not that complete and hopeftd ? Yet,, 
oh, darling mother, what would you say to all 
that followed ? While we sat together — ^heart 
beating against heart — ^as in the earliest days 
of our marriage, all the truth came out about 
his bad temper and unreasonableness. Would 
you believe it, he had been in the most generous,, 
self-denying spirit through all those days of 
our late division, keeping from me facts that 
he knew would greatly distress me. That 
meanest and wickedest of men, the wretched 
Kinder, he found had adopted a characteristic 
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mode of trying to throw off the odium brought 
upoD him through his foul and treacherous 
dealing with the mine, by taking every oppor- 
tunity of asserting that the whole was a 
trumped-up business to get rid of him and 
damage him, on account of what he knew 
of the private lives of Mr. and Mrs. Anthmy 
Fearne — the one a domestic despot, whose 
behaviour was enough to excuse almost any- 
thing in a woman, though he owned when the 
woman went so far as Mrs. Fearne in drunken- 
ness, even to the present time, that excuse 
failed her. 

" In reading this, do your cheeks bum, do 
your teeth clench, does the word I have been 
obliged to write seem to you so vulgar, base, 
rank, and poisonous, that even its mere repeti- 
tion must leave behind a sense of permanent 
degradation ? Then you only feel a part of 
what I felt ; and which, I think, would have 
killed me but for Anthony's behaviour; who 
assured me that though at first he had experi- 
enced a horrible fear that some incident had 
happened to justify, or seemed to justify, some 
small part of Bander's charge, he had soon 
•dismissed it; and then only waited for a 
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moment when he might tell all to me. Since 
then he has been kindness itself, but I am 
again shaken. The very ground once more 
seems to tremble under my feet. " 

No. X. 

" In my daily struggles with the world and 
self you will be glad to know of any little 
piece of happiness befalling me. The other 
night, just as I took up our books to read 
prayers with my children and the servants, 
my husband, who had once or twice before 
joined us, but as a matter (so I thought) of 
good for others rather than for himself, came 
again, and said,— 

"* Mabel, I quite look forward to your 
reading prayers. They are comforting after 
the bother of the day.* 

** My eyes filled with tears, and I could not 
speak, but my heart cried out to God from 
its very bottom with deep thankfulness. 

*'I can hardly trust myself to say, what 
I can no longer help trying to believe, that my 
husband is really thinking better of me, 
feeling more kindly towards me, and realising 
more perfect confidence in me ; and that, if so. 
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the cloud that has so long overshadowed my 
heart may melt away and for ever disappear. 

" To-morrow, Anthony and I are to sally 
forth into the wilder fastnesses of our neigh- 
bourhood, and spend a week in moving, like 
Wordsworth's river, at our own sweet will, 
which he says shaU be my wilL We take a 
.ingle servant, and a pony for me to ride on. 
In the interest of best boots, I am hoping the 
weather may prove propitious, as the means of 
progression in that part of the globe being 
somewhat difficult under ordinary circum- 
stances, are doubly so when incessant rain 
converts the new-made roads into something 
not far removed from quagmire. 

" But the best is to come. He is actually 
asking me to go to London for the first time, 
and see something of its grand sights. Oh 
mother, do not let your mind go as my heart 
is going, too fast, in regard to Anthony 
and me." 

No. XI. 

" I spent my afternoon yesterday in West- 
minster Abbey. What a grand old place it 
is. Somehow I am always wishing for my 
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•dearest mother's society. Can you wonder, 
then, at my having longed for you to have 
been with me in our recent little tour in the 
-country, or yesterday in the Abbey, and even 
to places where you do not much love to go, 
such as to the Haymarket Theatre last night. 
My dear husband took me to see Lord Lytton's 
^ Money.' It was so good, and the scenery 
was so splendid. The theatre has been re- 
cently rebuilt ; and where the curtain is it is a 
splendid picture of the olden time, in a huge 
gUt frame ; and when the curtain draws up it 
is stUl like a picture, only the stage is the 
subject, and the figures are the actors, for 
the frame remains. It has a most novel and 
beautiful effect. The piece was a capital one, 
and weU acted. We were in the circle, and 
the effect of the ferns and huge palms on 
either side growing, with looking-glass at the 
back, was most charming. We saw two 
different drawing-room scenes, supposed to be 
in a fashionable part of London, and they say 
the furniture was some of the best in London* 
One was in the Old English style, that has 
recently become fashionable ; and the other was 
of an older period, but both were fine. Then 
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there was a club-room scene, supposed to be^ 
the card-room, and from the window was 
visible over the heights of the trees, Big Ben, 
and it chimed the four quarters, just like the 
original, and then pealed out twelve p.m. The 
members were in evening dress, and you could 
see them coming all the way up the marble 
staircase/' 

No. XIL 

"Yes, you dearest, but most inquisitive of 
mothers, there are * brightening gleams of 
sunshine playing above my path,' and 'leading' 
(perhaps) to my * seeing my way in life 
clearer.' 

" But I covet something greatly, which life, 
of course, forbids. What is it? you ask. 
Well, this : if I had the strength, the courage, 
and the opportunity to achieve something at a 
great cost to myself — even of death I should 
say, but for my children — but which Anthony 
would appove of, and feel — and so I might be 
sure that a new thought about me would 
replace the old one which must often recur — ^ 
but this is childish ; and I must content 
myself to do right — and be what I am — the 
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wife who might have been the honoured wife, 
but is simply the wife ; whose one distinction- 
is of a nature that her best friends would for- 
get if they could, but about which they can 
only resolve to be silent. If you find tears 
have blotted these last sentences and made them 
illegible, it wiU be well. Perhaps they should 
not have been written ; but there shall be no 
more such. 

"8 p.m. — Oh, dearest mother, we are 
hurrying back suddenly to Lipstone, called by 
a telegram concerning danger to the mine, 
through the water coming in faster than the 
engine and pumps can take it out. But 
Anthony is annoyed rather than alarmed, and 
says he shall soon set it right. I dare not ask 
him if there may not be some new trick, such 
as Satan himself only would suggest in con- 
nection with the form of Jacob Kinder." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Jacob's folly. 

UCH was the title bestowed on Mr. 

Kinder's new estate ** in the clouds " by 

^^^ the popular voice, when they first heard 

of his becoming a landed proprietor; and 

'^ many were the horse laughs and sly 
satirical jests at his expense among his neigh- 
bours. And the personal greetings he met 
with were in the same vein, though, of course, 
more veiled. 

"Not much silver in your ore, I imagine," 
one man would say. And Kinder would 
smilingly reply — 

" If I get the ore I'll excuse the silver. I 
don't expect my lead to be first-rate." 

**How stands your lead in the market to- 
day?" would be added by another equally 
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Hnd and inquisitive querist as to Jacob's 
property. 

" I'll tell you when it gets there," responded 
Jacob, with invincible good humour. 

The impression was therefore universal that 
Jacob's speculation was entirely founded on 
the idea that there must be plenty of ore left 
in those old mines to pay him. 

And he certainly did much to justify that 
impression. For his first operation was to 
•clear out the beams and superincumbent 
rubbish with which the mouths of the two 
shafts had been closed for safety, when they 
were abandoned, more than half a century ago. 

When that was done, he had boring appa- 
ratus and tools for digging brought up, and 
long ladders for descent put in place, and then 
^et to work with his mining staff of — two men I 
But as these were not lucky enough to find 
ore during the first fortnight, he curtly dis- 
missed them, saying — 

" 1 thought it was worth trying, but I now 
isee it's no use, and so there's an end." Of 
course they spread the news rapidly of JacoVs 
<jollapse as a mine-owner. 

But Jacob's resources were great in times of 
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difficulty. He went to a neighbouring florist 
and nurseryman, who was, he had been told^ 
** hard up for tin," and who, he knew, had a 
capital collection of all the best trees for 
growing in that locality. He wanted, he said, 
to turn his hilly land to some account; and 
the only thing he could think of was to plant 
it with trees. Fruit trees, and ornamental 
trees, and trees for sheltering choice things. 
But he was poor, and could only give a low 
price ; and then he offered one so low that 
under ordinary circumstances it is to be feared 
Jacob would again have had to taste the in« 
gratitude of men by a repetition of the sad and 
disgraceful treatment inflicted on him by 
Anthony. 

But as with Shakespeare's apothecary, so- 
with the florist, his poverty not his will con- 
sented ; but that was quite sufficient for Jacob. 

Then Jacob got two or three good and cheap 
working gardeners, who were out of employ ; 
and they dug, and planted, and staked, and 
watered till Jacob's eyes began to gladden with 
the sight of the thin wavy foliage, and the 
great improvement he had made on the hill in 
^ the way of the picturesque. 
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It was in itself a pretty piece of ground, 
undulating, and with wild flowers, and waiting 
only the crown of trees, that Jacob gave. 

The top, where he planted the choicest of his 
trees, was a kind of deep, irregular basin, 
through no doubt the sinking of the ground in 
old times by the continual scoopings out below 
in mining. But there were natural openings 
here and there in the edge of the basin, which 
allowed the heavy rains, that were frequent at 
certain seasons, to drain away as fast as they 
fell. 

This did not suit the new owner. He said 
to the gardeners — 

" I shall fill up these openings, and make a 
•complete enclosure, then my trees will get 
plenty of water. AVe have lots of rubbish from 
the shaft. So get to work." 

"But," observed one of the gardeners, 
"*^ mayn't you get too much water, if none can 
^et away ? " 

" My good fellow, any amount of it there is 
±0 spare will go down the shaft into the old 
mines — damn them ! — which are now useless, 
-and so / shan't mind." 

By this time popular feeling was veering 
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round. Old agriculturists and planters began 
to count up what Jacob might get per acre for 
his trees, apart from those the florist would 
deal with. First from the loppings ; then from 
the thinning out of the smaller trees to leave 
room for the larger; then for the bark ; and last 
for the big well-grown trees when ready for 
the axe ; and the totals were so satisfactory 
that on the whole Jacob s folly was now under- 
stood to be Jacob's cunning, Jacob's sense, 
Jacob's far-sighted wisdom. 

*^Aye, if he can only live half a century 
longer to count his gains," growled one disso- 
nant voice, amid exclamations of — 

** Hear ! hear ! hear ! " 

"Certainly he takes pains," said another 
voice, " for I am told that not content with 
seeing how things grow by day, he goes often 
up with a lantern to see their progress by night."' 

Amid the general laugh at this, the growler 
before mentioned remarked — 

"That's only our neighbour's melancholy 
fun. He can't mean to say that Jacob does 
really go up there of a night with a lantern ? "^ 

" But I do mean it. So-and-so (naming 
names) told me they have seen him several 
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times doing that ; and they concluded he was 
down upon his luck concerning the mines, and 
couldn't sleep for thinking what a fool he was, 
and so haunted the place at such untimely 
hours." 

Of course Anthony heard much of this 
gossip, and could not resist at first a certain 
amount of malicious enjoyment of Kinder's 
folly and stupendous conceit. But as the 
matter did not concern him, he soon ceased to 
think of it, for his gradual reconciliation with 
Mabel was engrossing him ; and presently they 
went to London, as Mabel has shown in her 
letters, to be abruptly called home by the 
foreman's telegram. 



• 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

GOOD MEN ABE SOMETIMES THE MOST 

SUSPECTED. 

|URING the journey homeward, Anthony 
became so absorbed in thought that 
Mabel did not care to disturb him. And 
when he did stir, and look about, it 
was only to seek a missing newspaper, and 
busy himself in the contents. 

Mabel understood — and was silent. She, 
too, was thinking of Kinder and all sorts of 
alarming possibilities. 

The moment they reached Lipstone, Anthony 
hurried to the mine, where he found the foreman 
anxiously waiting his arrival. 

" Well, what's the matter? " he asked. 
*^ We're getting a deal of water just now.'* 
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** Yes, the rains have been heavy of late." 

" Ay, but rain or no rain, the pumps which 
three months ago had little to do, even in wet 
weather, are now pretty well always going, 
and yet don't keep it so low as I should like/' 

" Can you tell where it gains entrance 
•chiefly ? " 

" Well, I'm pretty sure it is through one of 
the higher of those worked-out levels." 

" What, where it touches the ground of the 
old mine ? " said Anthony, in surprise. 

*^Yes." 

" Have you noticed any peculiarities about 
the flow of the water ? " 

" Well, it seems to come strongest at nights, 
and on Sundays ; and particularly on those 
•days when we clean the engine and pumps, 
and so get a little behind." 

" A most intelligent water, certainly ! What 
•can be its motive ? Not liking us, perhaps it 
does its best to put us to trouble and expense. 
Eh?" 

" Well, it's an awkward subject to speak of, 
but you remember, master, that very old man 
who worked with us^ and used to say he had 
worked in the abandoned mines above here, ^ 

M 
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more than fifty years ago, and was one of the 
last to see it played out ? " 

" Goddard, I remember him quite well." 
" I met him the other day. He's worn out 
now, and on the parish ; but he told me Mr. 
Jacob had kindly given him a job to dig about 
his trees ; and that whilst there they talked 
about the old mines, and Jacob asked him if 
he would like to go down and see the old place 
again. He could take him down quite easily,, 
for there were ladders. "Well, the poor old 
man thought it would be easier anyhow than 
digging, and please Jacob besides. So they 
went down, and Jacob went here and there,, 
asking him no end of questions, till he got 
quite dazed ; and Jacob, he said, had 'summat' 
in his hand, a roll of paper, which he looked at 
from time to time." 

" A map, perhaps," suggested Anthony, now 
thoroughly roused, and only too deeply in- 
terested. 

*' So I said, but Goddard didn't know." 
"Did he seem suspicious of anything ub 
Kinder's behaviour ? " 

" I cannot say positively that he did. But he 
looked scared, and inclined to say nothiug more."^ 
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"Find him if you can to-night, and bring 
him to the house. I should like now to go to 
that leveL Lead the way." 

They reached and went through the level 
till stopped at its farther end. 

" Did it not extend beyond this ? " 

*'I am told by men in the mine, that it 
went several yards further, but had to be 
blocked up, some time after work ceased there,.. 
to keep out the water." 

. "See now — how wrong it would be to think 
ill of any body — much less Mr. Kinder. Good 
men are sometimes the most suspected. Here 
we have proof that the influx of water is only a 
normal state of things : that has been prevented 
once, and must be prevented again. We must 
dam and ram harder than ever, and all will be- 
right again, Mr. Kinder's character included. 

" Hold your lanterns close, I want to see the 
state of the intervening soil." Anthony looked, 
and looked, and each time more seriously. He- 
put his stick into the earth wall, and was horrified, 
to find how easily it penetrated. He went on 
his knees and saw that portions of it were 
being actually washed away with the water as- 
it oozed from the base. 
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"There is not an instant to be lost," he cried. 
"Fetch a score of men with baskets of earth, and 
see that they do it on the run. The carpenter is 
4it work in No. 4 level. Send him instantly 
with such rough timber as he can readily get 
at to drive in against the bottom of the wall, 
temporarily, and to make a support for the 
contents of the baskets to be heaped against it." 

The foreman hurried away, and left Anthony 
on the watch ; thinking to himself what the 
state of things would be, if, as he supposed, 
there were some vast accumulation of water 
behind this frail barrier, and if it should chance 
this particular moment to break in, and sweep 
him to destruction, while flooding the mine ! 

" If the last happens, perhaps it would be as 
well that the first should happen too," he 
sardonically remarked to himself; adding more- 
over, a somewhat forcibly expressed wish that 
the men sent for would come. They did come, 
and acted so speedily and energetically, that 
in the course of an hour or so Anthony said to 
his men — 

" I think that'll keep the enemy out for a 
bit, and give us breathing time to take measure 
of his capacity and inclination to attack us." 
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The listeners thought the Master expressed 
timself oddly, just as if thinking the enemy 
was a man — or perhaps the evil one — but no- 
doubt it was all right, and they dispersed to 
their ordinary occupations. 

When all were gone but the foreman, Anthony 
said to him — 

" I suppose you heard when you came hero- 
through Kinder's leaving, how he left ? " 

'^Oh, yes," said the foreman, with a rich 
smile over his broad face ; ^* but I had heard 
before. The tale went far and wide." 

" Would you think it possible that such a 
man, in view of our position with regard to tlie 
mines above us, would plan an elaborate scheme 
for their purchase and use, take time for its. 
accomplishment, involving expense and loss all 
the while, and leave us to discover at our 
leisure what the scheme was ? " 

"Hardly, master; unless, indeed, he haa 
thought to swamp us here, and so in some 
roundabout way himself hereafter get in, make 
the place his own, and drain the water away 
somehow in time." 

• * But suppose he did think to swamp us, as 
you say. Thought is free, and we couldn't 
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•complain of that. Ah, I see you meant more ; 
4ind that somehow his thought might haply 
find shape through a pair of hands ? '' 

" It's a ticklish subject." 

" Very, but we must get to the bottom of it. 
Suppose I can find a way, may I trust to 
your help, even through some little chance of 
danger?" 

" Certainly, master." 

"And your absolute silence as to what I 
have said, and am going to say ? " 

" Fm not a big talker at the best of times, 
«o that'll be easy." 

" Can you select me four or five quiet, 
thoughtful, but determined fellows to accom- 
pany us, out of our large company ? " 

The foreman began to reckon on his fingers, 
^nd soon reached the five, though a little un- 
-certain as to the fifth, as his wife was expecting 
her confinement. 

"Prepare them for to-night, and to avoid 
isuspicion let the meeting-place be in the mine. 
Breathe not a word that can in the most distant 
way set them thinking of what I am about to 
do. I will wait about above ground till you 
tell me you are all ready. You need only say — 
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•as eavesdroppers may be about — * That's done, 
master/ Then go back, tell the men I will see 
them above, but warn them to be silent." 

** All right, master." 

" Meantime, find the old man, and bring him 
to the house, if possible, within the next hour 
•or two. It is important that I see him im- 
mediately — I mean before the expedition of 
to-night, — and I have much to do after seeing 
him before I shall be ready for you and your 
•comrades.'* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A BRIEF INTERVIEW. 

HE old man soon presented himself at 
^gg^^^ Lipstone, looking however very uncom- 
^^ fortable, in spite of the mine owner's 
hospitality in ordering refreshments to- 
be brought. 

Anthonj^ did not trouble Goddard to repeat^ 
as the latter had supposed he would have to do, at 
greater length, what had occurred betw^een him 
and Kinder, on their descent together into the- 
old abandoned mines, but said shortly — 

" You have been down the old mines with 
Mr. Kinder, I believe ? " 

*^ Yes, sir." 

** At his instigation — or your own ? " 

" Well, at his. I didn't know we could go- 
down till he told me.'' 
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** And what do you suppose to have been 
liis motive ? " 

"Can't say— I'm sure.'' 

"He didn't propose once more to try for 
lead, and offer you an engagement to begin ? " 

The old man's only answer was an attempt 
at a laugh, which however soon faded away. 

" Did he ask many questions ? " 
Oh, yes, a lot ! " 

About the drainage of the mines — ^the 
course taken by the channels, and matters of 
that sort ? " 

"Yes — ^but then he talked of a deal of things 
beside." 

" What he might — could — and would do foir 
you — ^included ? " 

" Well, he did seem kind — ^but I am an old 
and aiUng man—" 

**And therefore he took you down into $, 
place like that, to talk the subject over of your 
aiUng, and your necessities, I suppose ? " 

Again the old man was silent. 

" One question more. He had a paper in 
his hand, I'm told ? " 

" Yes." 

"And did he look at it occasionally while 

s 
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you were chatting about the course of the 
water channels ? " 

" Well, I can't say as he didn't ? '' 

" But you would like to say, if you could I 
1 understand. Well, I want you now to go 
with me to a magistrate, and tell him all you 
know on the subject." 

" Lord bless you, sir, I know nothing about 
itl" 

'* There I diflfer in opinion with you. Perhaps 
the magistrate may do the same." 

The old man's natural pallid hue changed to 
one that was ghastly, as he murmured — 

" I hope, sir, you don't think as I have been 
doing anything wrong ? " 

"Not at alll And we must keep you in 
the same excellently moral frame of mind. 
Therefore you must go with me, or you would 
be doing wrong." 

The old man rose, aided by his stick, to 
leave, without saying another word, but paused 
at Anthony's loud and stern — 

" Stop I One word more. If you go with 
me, you go as a witness merely, and for aught 
I know, a friendly and honest one. If you do 
not, you will be fetched, as suspected of aiding 
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and abetting Mr. Kinder in acts that I am not 
now going to describe, but of which the law 
may take cognisance. Now choose." 

A choice so offered precluded the necessity 
for discussion. The old man became pliant — 
then confidential — and at last mentioned various 
additional matters of detail that promised to 
make sure the success of Anthony's next step — 
a visit to a neighbouring magistrate. 

*' Now, make your mind easy — and as one way 
to that end, make your body comfortable. You 
«ee what is before you. Eat, drink, and if you 
<^an, make merry, while I write." 

So saying, Anthony sat down, and prepared 
in writing the case he had to lay before the 
magistrate. 

He did not much trouble about words, but 
'Concentrated all he had to say in brief, pithy 
sentences, clearly and systematically arranged, 
foreseeing he could, and wisely might, supple- 
ment them in oral discourse. Their tenour, 
more fully explained, ran thus : 

1. The confidence he had reposed in Kinder, 
and how it had been abused and punished; 
this for motive. 
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2. The purcliase — so extraordinary by sucb 
a man, in such circumstances — of the old 
abandoned mines ; — ^the pretended attempt to* 
re-open them in search of lead ; and then their 
sudden abandonment after a inockery of effort. 

3. The foreman's reports to him in London, 
about the danger to his mine, supplemented 
since his return by facts showing apparently 
that the behaviour of the inflowing water was- 
under some human control, which could only 
be Kinder's, from the mines above. 

4. The descent of the old man into the mines- 
with Kinder, and at his instigation ; obviously 
that the latter might get enlightenment as to- 
the course of the channels of communication 
between the upper and lower mines. 

5. And lastly, he adduced striking facts to- 
show that Kinder did certainly use a map on 
that occasion ; and that it was almost equally 
clear, from various circumstances, that it was- 
the very map that had been stolen from Mr. 
Dakeyne's room immediately after his death ;: 
and concerning which he, Anthony, had been 
greatly troubled — ^when it could not be found — 
as he knew its extreme value in case of danger 
from the water of those upper mines. 
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These were the things he relied on to influence 
the magistrate at his expected interview ; and 
-after reading them twice deliberately through, 
us if asking himself — ^were he the magistrate so 
appealed to by another man, how should he 
decide ? 

He probably got a satisfactory answer ; for 
(his face cleared, as he rose and said to Goddard — 
" I am going to bring the foreman. He will 
accompany us. It is desirable for your sake as 
'well as mine, that no one comes in here while 
I am gone. So I shall lock you in." 

Waiting for no comment, he went out, locking 
the door after him, strode rapidly to the mine 
^nd summoned the foreman, first to read all 
he had written, and secondly, to go with hiuL 
A few minutes later the three were on their 
way, in a close carriage ordered previously to 
be in waiting, and driven with the utmost attain- 
able speed — ^which was still not fast enough 
for Anthony's impatient thoughts — ^now that 
he was so soon to learn whether his plans for 
the night would be carried out in their entirety, 
to what he felt would be a final conclusion ; or 
whether they would be weakened or spoiled 
-altogether by the absence of legal authority. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A DISTUBBER OP HOSPITALITY. 

|S the party came within sight of Mr. 
Montgomery's house — seated on an emi- 
nence, and only yet to be seen through 
an outer screen, and an inner avenue of 
trees — great was Anthony's annoyance to behold 
it brilliantly lighted from tower to basement ; 
and then to remember that this was the very 
evening of the dinner, and ball afterwards, to 
which he and his wife had been invited, while 
they were away in London. 

" See him I must and will ! " he said to the 
others. 

" Shall we wait in the carriage while you go 
in ? " asked the foreman. 

" No — ^go with me — into the hall. We mean 
business, however untimely the hour and the- 
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occasion, so we will let his servants take note 
of the signs." 

Leaping out of the carriage the moment the 
door was opened by a livery servant — ^a new 
one to whom Anthony was unknown, — ^who 
came from the house thinking other guests had 
arrived, Anthony said to him— 
Tell Mr. Montgomery — " 
Please, sir," said the servant, interrupting, 

master has given strict orders we are to take 
no messages except they relate to invited 
guests." 

" My good fellow, you fit my case exactly. 
I am an invited guest. So go to him, and say 
simply — One of the invited guests wishes; 
particularly to speak to him." 

The servant looked at the invited guest's 
dress, and then at the appearance and dress of 
his two companions, with wonder and hesita- 
tion, notwithstanding Anthony's impressive 
voice, words, and manner. 

These, however, decided him, and he went 
away. 

For nearly twenty minutes Anthony saw no 
more of him ; and, looking at his watch, was 
beginning to fear he should be too late for the 
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business of the night, when the footman re- 
entered, followed by Mr. Montgomery, who, 
being short-sighted, did not at first recognise 
Anthony; while Anthony could see plainly 
that the gentleman whose goodwill he sought, 
was decidedly put out of temper by the 
intrusion. 

But as he came sternly up to confront the 
intruder, there was a sudden and pleasant 
change. 

** What, Fe^ne, is that you ? Delighted to 
see you 1 Though what brings you and these 
gentlemen here now, so dressed — ^I own I can't 
divine — ^unless by some mistake you thought 
it a fancy ball, and wished to put to shame 
elaborate displays by these garbs of business- 
like, common-place humanity." 

" * Business-like. ' Your phrase hits the 
mark. I am here on painful — it may be 
dangerous business to-night, but also 
business of the first importance to me to be 
done." 

" What, to-night ! " 

"Yes." 

"You are a man who measures well his 
words, meanings, and acts. That I know. 
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Oome, sit down. You don't want to occupy me 
long ? Remember, my guests await my return/' 
** Not for a moment will I forget it ! " said 
Anthony. "This paper I now hand to you 
occupies but a page — ^it has been written to 
economise your time. Be so good as to read 
it — and ask me whatever questions you may 
find necessary, " 

The magistrate did read, and most carefully. 
He forgot his guests, and read it through a 
second time. The subject interested him. He 
had heard much about Kinder's doings while 
with Anthony, and subsequently — after the 
.separation so ignoble to the former. 
** And what do you want me to do ? " 
"Issue a search warrant — with power to 
.arrest Kinder, if to-night he is found engaged, 
.as we expect, in the devil's own work." 
" Which you think will be illegal work ? " 
" Criminal work to the last degree I " 
" But that cannot be done safely without a 
stronger force than I can find to-night." 
' "Five of my men — all picked ones for in- 
telligence as witnesses, and for courage, if 
that quality is needed — are ready, waiting my 
return. Add the foreman and myself — ^we ^ 
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make seven— or eight with one official, who 
alone will be needed or desirable." 

" One I can find you ; for he is off duty, and 
helping here to-night." 

"Then I can wish for nothing more or better."^ 

" And are these your witnesses ? " said the 
magistrate, looking at them, 

**Yes — ^the foreman, — and Goddard, whom 
Kinder took down to the mine." 

The magistrate read to each the part that 
concerned him, saying to them — 

" Are you prepared to depose respectively to- 
what is here set down ? " 

Both answered in the affirmative. 

" I don't like doing things in such a hurry," 
said the magistrate, after a pause. "In fact, I 
would not do them for hardly any one besides- 
yourself ! " 

Anthony was so outspoken, and so grateful 
in acknowledgment, there could be no retreat. 
In a few minutes he and his party, now in- 
cluding a very superior policeman — already 
marked out for advancement through Mr.. 
Montgomery's liking — were on their rapid way 
back to Lipstone, armed with the authority 
desired. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. 

INTHONY was a long time gone, and 
»J when he returned, inst^d of going to 
Mabel, who waved her hand to him from 
the window, he went to speak to the 
foreman. But when at last he did go to 
his wife he appeared so much at ease, and 
altogether so comfortable, that Mabel, who had 
become exceedingly anxious through the tele- 
gram, and her husband's hurried movements 
since their return, now thought she must be mis- 
taken about his being iii any kind of trouble. 

Never had he been so cheerful as at their 
late dinner to-day, rarely said so many pleasant 
things to his wife, whose rising colour was aa 
if the old love-making days were coming 
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strongly back, and whose heart was almost too 
full of happiness for its own safety. 

But when the deceiver had done his work 
:and allayed all danger of his wife's suspicions, 
he began to speak in a tone of indifference of 
spending some hours at the mine to-night, on 
account of the water ; and told her not to wait 
up for him ; that he would let himself in. Then 
her fear came back, 

Mabel's quick eyes had noticed certain 
little preparations that she coidd not under- 
stand, in the way of abrupt but frequent 
memoranda on a ^aper ^^L side. tJt he 
made from time to time during the dinner and 
the talk after, and would have thought no more 
of but for his statement about his absence in 
the night. 

*^ I shall wait up," she said. He persisted 
she should not, and she persisted she would. 
Suddenly he was called away by the foreman 
to the outside of the house, who gave him 
the words of the signal agreed on ; and after a 
hurried glance around, as if in search of those 
eavesdroppers Anthony had spoken of, he went 
to call the men up from the mine. 

"We have a good night for the job," thought 
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Anthony, as he peered into the darkness around 
him ; " may the work of the night be equally 
favourable," 

Presently the men, like dim shadows,, 
emerged from the obscurity, with the foreman* 

When all were collected close about Anthony,, 
he addressed them, in a low voice, standing on 
the lawn, in the darkness of a night so complete- 
that they could not distinguish one another,. 
nor see anything a few yards oflF. 

" In the interests of the mine, I have some- 
thing to do to-night for which I want your 
loyal aid. We will start presently. Mind, 
you must keep the most absolute silence from 
the moment we move. Have nothing about 
you that can jingle. Be ready at a moment's, 
notice to light your lanterns, but not till I give 
the word. For all else be guided by what you 
see me do. We act under legal authority and 
guidance." 

Meantime Mabel had gently opened the 
window, and was much struck by the barely 
discoverable group of dark forms, and the 
sound of Anthony's low voice speaking to 
th^m. 
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When he returned, looking again as placidly 
as before, Mabel said to him — 

" Anthony, where are you going ? " 

She spoke so slowly, and so significantly, 
that Anthony felt she had found him out, so 
laughed, and replied — 

" You shall know all about it when I come 
back" 

" I would prefer to know now." 

" Then I can't tell you now. Good-bye. Wait 
Tip if you like." 

But she was not to be so put off ; and as 
the delay was embarrassing, he said at last to 
her, quite gaily — 

" If I tell you, will you promise to ask no 
further questions, and not to interfere in any 
way with my going, for I am now late, and 
have no time for chatter ? " 

** The affair, then, is important ? " 

'* I hope so, and for good." 

" With no possibilities of evil or danger ? " 

** None worth taking into account. Come, 
come, promise, and you shall know." 

"Can you make no easier bargain to one 
who loves you, and thinks of your children ? " 

" No — but don't make so much of things," 
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"Well, I do promise, since I must." 

Anthony saw she was getting agitated, and 
that he must cut the matter short, so he told 
her this : — 

" I have for some time been troubled about 
the increasing water in the mine. Circum- 
•stances have at last given a kind of explanation. 
Your old friend Jacob — " 

" My friend I " 

" Your first love, you know 1 '* 

"If he was my first love, then I have had 
•no second." 

"Well answered I" said Anthony, with a 
joyous laugh. " He, then, has been seen going 
to his mines above ours night after night under 
circumstances so suspicious that not even 
Jacob's spotless character can resist the neces- 
sity of its being cleared up. I don't mean that 
he is anxious about his character, but that I 
am. I have been to a magistrate, our friend 
Mr. Montgomery, dragged him out from his 
dinner guests, laid before him certain facts, 
a,nd seeming evidences — ^not amounting as yet 
to proof, but of so suspicious a nature that he 
has granted a warrant for us to search Kinder's 
mines, and sent an excellent official to arrest 
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Kinder himself, if we should find him engaged 
as we suspect/' 

"Oh, Anthony 1 To think of going into 
such danger, and leaving me in entire igno- 
rance ! " 

" Danger I Pooh ! Jacob is not the man for 
that. He always shuns that, as he would the 
smallpox, or any other unseemly, thing. Now, 
then, good-bye. Expect me in the earliest of 
the small hours." 

" Oh, Anthony, dearest, do wait 1 do — ^^ 

"I will do nothing but kiss you, and it 
would not be gallant for me to delay doing 
that^ so there ! " 

He kissed her, removed her clinging arms, 
and left the room to go, at the last moment,, 
to a private closet, in order to fetch a revolver, 
and to change his dress for a garb more fitted 
to the mines, and the work in prospect. This 
occupied him some minutes, and then he was 
going to the outer door; — ^but moved by a feeling 
that after all he might be again mistaken in 
his man, he stole softly up the stairs to the 
room where his children were, to kiss them — ► 
and then joined his men, who were pacing to 
and fro, scattered about, wondering and waiting. 
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l)ut who soon collected together as they heard 
his step and voice — 

"Nowl" 

It was darker than before. There was not a 
^leam of light, so that Anthony had to feel 
rather than see that his muster-roll was 
complete. 

They moved rapidly and silently up the 
hill, and soon reached a rude, half-ruined 
«tone enclosure, roofless, which had been used 
in old days as a shelter for sheep. It was 
knee-deep with leaves that had been blown 
in, and could not again get out. Here all 
lay down to wait and watch for Jacob's 
-expected nightly visit to his property. And 
here for the first time Anthony spake — 

" Bury yourselves among the leaves, in case 
anyone should approach, and possibly look 
in!" 

Nearly an hour passed, and Anthony began 
to fear his adventure was to end rather absurdly, 
when they saw Jacob stealthily go by, guiding 
liis steps by the aid of his lantern, which he 
only opened from time to time. 

Anthony was about cautiously to rise, when 
a hand arrested him — ^who»e he knew not — 
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and wliile lie was wondering Kinder came back^ 
and holding out his lantern, threw its light 
within. 

The light was feeble, the place large, the 
dark leaves mingled well with the dark forms, 
among them, so after a brief pause the light 
was withdrawn, and the holder went his way. 

Not to his trees, to see how they were 
growing, but to the mines, to see how the con- 
ceptions of his brain were growing in them. 

Eapidly he descended the first long ladder, 
Anthony watching his progress from the top, 
by the light of Kinder's lantern. Not till 
Kinder had . reached the bottom of the first 
stage of his descent, and moved away towards 
a lower one out of sight, did Anthony put his 
foot on the ladder, and swiftly follow, himself 
also followed by the little band. 

The bottom attained, Anthony had to make 
a quick run to track the distant light— for there 
were levels branching out in various directions, 
among which it might be lost ; and so reached 
a second descent in time to see Jacob's lantern 
at the bottom. 

A thixd descent of only three or four yards 
was made by all, and Anthony knew from the 
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freshness of the air they were now at the 
bottom, and in one of those large natural 
caverns for which Derbyshire is so famous. 

Presently they came to a place which Anthony 
<K)uld only make out by slow degrees, and by 
actual contact, going now to the right, now to 
the left, to feel with his hands, while drawn 
by the rays of Jacob's lantern, which they 
were coming nearer to — though with extreme 
care and silence — ^and then saw there was 
water below them on the right. 

They were on a kind of earth bridge or high 
bank, broadening as they descended, on their 
left ; and a black mass of water, how deep 
or how wide they could not tell, but extending 
all along on their right. 

The lantern stopped, was set on the ground, 
and all waited in breathless expectation. 

Presently a second light appeared, then a 
third, and so on till quite a dozen were 
burning, and Jacob, no doubt, was going to 
work. 

They could now see his form, also the floor 
of the slope reaching from them to him, and 
the broad as well as black mass of water 
beside them, extending to where Jacob was. 
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The scene of his labour was an opening out 
of the cavern in which they had been for 
some time moving, so that there was both 
height and breadth for him to move freely 
in the use and disposition of his tools and 
raised lights. 

Moving an inch or two at a time, Anthony 
and the rest got sufficiently near to see what 
he was doing. 

Sad to say, it became then clear that Mr. 
Jacob Elinder's nightly and dangerous toil wa» 
to break away bit by bit portions of the wall 
of earth from the top, so as to allow the water 
to flow over, gently for a time, till at last there 
would be a sudden and wide breach, a tremen- 
dous burst, and the whole would be discharged 
into Anthony's mine through the many 
channels that connected it with this one. 

It was like the crack of doom to him when 
he heard a well-known voice behind say — 

" What, Jacob, busy as usual ? " 

Jacob turned, saw Anthony, saw the many 
figures, took in the whole position with admir- 
able clearness, put his hand to his breast 
pocket, and presented a revolver, saying — 

" The first that moves is a dead man 1 " 
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" Come, come, Jacob, that is idle talk I I too- 
have a revolver ; so has my friend the official 
here. But we are peaceable men. He, the 
magistrate's representative, has a warrant 
to arrest you, and we come in a friendly way 
just to see him do it ! " 

" Arrest ! For what ? " 

"There will be more time to discuss such 
matters to-morrow. You have too much good 
sense not to bow to the inevitable." 

Anthony still approached, and Kinder, as if 
accepting his advice smiled, and also advanced. 

Suddenly he raised his revolver, and fired point 
blank as he thought at Anthony's breast ; but- 
there were two persons close to the latter, one 
of whom, with a wild scream — a woman's 
scream — had anticipated the act, rushed forward 
instantly, and so caught in her own frame the 
assassin's shot — and fell ; while the other, the 
police official, seeing what was done, alid ex- 
pecting more to foUow of the same kind, sent 
a bullet right through Binder's brain, who 
-dropped dead, with startling suddenness. 

But already Anthony was on his knees, half 
frantic to find the woman was Mabel. She had 
taken from a closet in the hall, where suck 
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things were always hanging ready for visitors 
about to go down into the mine, a man's long 
•coat and wide-awake hat, in which she concealed 
her hair, watching her opportunity. Then she 
mingled in the darkness with the rest juSt 
before they left Lipstone, her presence unsus- 
pected till this fearful moment. 

Wonderful to say, Mabel's face was lit with 
«uch a seraphic smile, that Anthony, as in 
anguish he held the lantern to her face, seemed 
to see her again as she was in their first hours 
of love and enchantment. 

" Dearest, don't mind," she murmured ; " I 
think if I am to die, I cannot hope to do so 
more full of joy and peace, if indeed I have 
«aved you." 

That was a kind of feeling to be checked at 
^ny cost. And so thinking, all Anthony's 
worldly good sense and decisiveness came back. 

*^ Die be d ! " exclaimed Anthony. 

^* Where are you hurt ? " 

" Through my shoulder." 

" Can you move your arm ? " 

" Yes, but it is numbed." 

"All right, Mabel. I can see it is only a 
flesh wound." And he began to cut away the 
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coverings, and bind the wound with handker- 
chiefs steeped in cold water. "Keep up for my 
sake till we get back to Lipstone, and I have 
got you right, and then tremble for your 
present madcap behaviour ! " 

Looking again at her wonderfully proud,, 
joyous, happy face, he could not but exclaim, 
with evident emotion — 

** Darling, sweet, my own dearest, best 
beloved, do you understand how I must throw 
off in wild words what lies within, and almost 
overpowers me ? But you are safe, you are 
better, you no longer fear ? " 

" No, I feel incapable of fear any more, if 
indeed I am to you what you say." 

He then managed to make a kind of litter 
with two or three of . the long coats worn 
among the party; and gradually, all aiding,, 
they surmounted every difficulty, got her to 
the surface, and to her home. 

There, many days later, after a period of 

brain fever and delirium, but of final recovery 

and convalescence, Mabel lay on a couch, her 

thin, delicate fingers held in Mrs. Mason's. It 
was Mabel who spoke : — 
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" I am glad Anthony has left me for a few 
minutes, though I believe it is the first time 
since that awful night of which he has told 
you. My dearest mother, all my fears have 
^one 1 lie again respects me. And oh, darling 
mother, stoop down to listen — ^he has conquered 
what no man else could do — himself. Not 
for his children alone but for me too, he says 
that his opinions may or may not change, but 
his practice will henceforward be mine. You 
understand ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 God bless him ! " 

"And God will bless him! I cannot tell 
you how good he is ; how his every thought 
regarding our future is of, and for, me. My 
only fear is to be spoiled." 

" Then, after all," said Mrs. Mason, with an 
arch smile, "if you are * Victor,' he is still, poor 
man, to be the * Victim.' " 
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